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MRS. BARROW, AS MINNEHAHA, 


The beautiful engraving below is from a drawing by Mr. Hill, 
and represents Mrs. Barrow as she appeared on the occasion of 
her recent benefit, in the beautiful Indian costume in which she 
recited s from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” The surround- 
ing scenery, the lodge, the foliage of the wildwood, are all appro- 
priate to the central figure of the picture. Until this triumphant 
essay of Indian life, our Indian legendary lore had no place in 

. In “Yamoyden” the attempt had been made—but the 
style of that poem was foreign to them. The Indian nomencla- 
tare was but sparingly introduced, and that softened and Europe- 
anized. Longfellow dcalt with his theme more boldly. If it be 
objected that the measure of his poem he too regular and monoto- 
nous, it may be answered that the original chants—the music, the 

m of the dances, of 

aborigines are 50. 
The flow of the verse 
affects us like the accom- 
paniment of an Indian 
dance—it is strange and 
peculiar, but characteris- 
tic. A bolder effort was 
the liberal introduction 
of Indian common as 
well as proper names. 
The birds of the forest, 
the fishes of the lakes 
and rivers are named in 
the Indian tongue. 
Sometimes these names 
areas musical as Italian, 
and melt into = tide ; 
again they roughen its 
course, like rocks in the 
channel of a river. But 
musical, or dissonant, 
they aid the purpose of 
the poet, and carry out 
the illusion he seeks to 
create. We confess that 
on first glancing at the 
poem, some of the very 
points which now strike 
us as beauties, were re- 
garded as defects; and 
when a second perusal 
corrected our first im- 
and we saw 

w highly “ Hiawatha” 
deserved the rank as a 
work of art, we feared 
that it would not be = 
erally recognized as hav- 
ing such claims. Its re- 
ception by the public 
soon, however, dissipat- 

fears, The mag- 
ic of the —not the 


ngland its reception 
was enthusiastic. The 


In her personation of “ Minehaha,” Mrs. Barrow looks the Indian 
maiden to the lifs. She looks as 


“She was thinking of a hunter, 
From another tribe and country, 
Young, and tall, and very handsome, 
Who, one morning, in the spring-time, 
Came to buy her father’s arrows— 
Sat and rested in the wigwam,' 
Lingered long about the doorway, 
Looking back as he departed. 
She had heard her father praise him, | 
Praise his eourage and his wisdom— 
Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Minehaha?”’ 


Mrs. Barrow recited with exquisite effect the passage where Hia- 


watha comes to the arrow-maker’s lodge to woo his daughter— 
when he pleads his cause, and receives the old man’s consent con- 
ditionally on the acceptance of his suit by Minehaha— 
** And the ancient arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he a 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha preudly, 
Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
And made answer very gravely : 
Yes, if Minehaha wishese— 
Let your heart speak, Minehaha!’” 


The timid air, “ neither willing nor reluctant,” with which the In- 
dian maiden goes to Hiawatha, and takes her seat beside him 

whispering, with blushes, “I will follow you, my husband,” was 
beautifully rendered. On another occasion, Mrs. Barrow recited 
with great effect the pow- 
erful description of the 
“Famine.” She has re- 
cited portions of the po- 
em in different places, 
and before different sovi- 
eties, with the same effect 
everywhere. In fact, 
here she has identitied 
herself in a great ieus- 
ure with the character ot 
Longfellow’s heroine; 
and it was a deserved 
compliment to place her 
figure, in Indian cos- 
a on the bows of the 
noble clipper Donald 
McKay launch- 
ed at his shipyard, and 
which is now breesting 
the waves of the Atlantic 
on her passage to Eng- 
land. Thecircamstances 
attending that launch 
will long be remembered 
by those who participat- 
ed in the festivities of the 
occasion. In the first 
place the noble vessel— 
the Minehaha—a struc- 
ture of more than 1900 
tons burthen, went off 
the ways without an acct- 


dent, and took her first 
bath as if born in the ele- 
ment she is destined, we 
trust, to ride in triumph 
for many and many a 


day. After the lauoch, 
at the liberal entertain- 
ment provided by tle 
builder, a distingui bed 
company was present, 
including the poet Lene- 
fellow and the lady who 
forms the subject of ovr 
sketch. Both of them 
were complimented by 
sentiments which elicited 
the warm applause of 
the company, and to 
which r. Longfellow 
replied with the modesty 
characteristic of true tal- 
ent, paying a deserved 
compliment to the genins 
of McKay. Mrs. Bar- 
row, by request, repeated 
some of the finest passa- 

We should like 
much to hear this lady 
recite Longfellow’s noble 
poem, the “ Building of 
the Ship.” The figure 
head carved by Mr. Glea- 
son, of this city, for the 
arching bows of the 
“ Minehaha,” represent- 
ing Mrs. Barrow in the 
eostume we have <¢line- 
ated, is a fine piece of 


work, evincing much 
taste, and rising to the 
dignity of art. 
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TRE TEXAN GRUISER: 


CALYPSO, THE WANDERER. 


A TALE OF THE LAST WAR, 


BY T. BURLINGAME ROSS. 


[ConTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CHASE IN THE GULF. 


Born Clarence Howard and the boy Peter had procured dis- 
guises, and after much debate with himself, the young captain re- 
solved to go by water as far as Matamoras, and from there to take 
his way as should then seem best. The next mission of the Lone 
Star was to go to New Orleans, and as soon as the full comple- 
ment of men could be made up, Mr. Lofton agreed to take com- 
mand during his superior’s absence. Ere long, Clarence found a 
small coaster which would take him to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, which was distant near three hundred miles. It was an 
old schooner which had been used for carrying game and pro- 
duce up and down the rivers, and along the coast, and though 
by no means much of a sca boat, yet she would answer every pur- 
pose for so short and safe a voyage. The skipper had a lot of 
beef and vegetables to carry to Grayson, and he was willing for a 
small consideration, to run on to the Rio Grande. 

It was early morning when the old schooner got up her anchor, 
and as Howard lent a hand at the windlass and at the halliards, 
he was very quickly on excellent terms with the crew. The skip- 
per’s name was Max Winter. If he was ever christened Max- 
well, he had no recollection of having ever heard the name, 
though he never objected to put Ais mark to the name when it 
was thus lengthened out. He was a short, stumpy fellow, some 
five-and-forty years of age, and spent about half his time in the 
woods with his rifle and traps. The second in command was 
an Arkansas ranger, named Jack Sloan, and about Winter’s age. 
And then there were five men besides who constituted the crew. 
They were stout, hardy fellows, all hunters, and used to the dark 
and rough ways of life, following their leader in everything—at 
one time away at the head waters of the great rivers after game, 
and at another running their old schooner about the coast, selling 
the product of their labors. 

When the schooner had cleared the southern point of Galves- 
ton Island, the wind was found to be so near south that they 
had to beat their way down the coast. Max knew nothing of the 
use of the sextant or the quadrant, and it was very seldom that 
he was willing to trust himself where it could become absolutely 
necessary that he should be guided by the compass, though he had 
a good tight binnacle and a good compass in it. The conse- 
quence of all this was, that the old skipper seldom let his vessel 
get him out of sight of land. The day passed away, and the next 
morning they found that they had gained just about fifty miles 
on their way, which gave them a log of about two miles an 
hour on their direct course. 

“TI guess we’d do better to stand out further,” suggested Clar- 
ence, as he made out the land upon the starboard bow. 

“?T don’t do, ye know, for hens to ventur arter ducks,” replied 
Max, “‘but I tell ye what, Capt’in Howard, ef you’ll keep the 
reck’nin’ an’ bring us to land agin, why, out ’tis. Eh?” 

Of course Clarence assented to this, and as the wind still re- 
mained to the south’rd, the old schooner was put upon the star- 
board tack, and stood out into the Gulf. At nine o’clock the land 
was out of sight, but Clarence kept her on till noon. 

“ Aren’t it best to be standin’ in afore long,” said Max, rather 
suggestingly. 

“ Pretty soon,” returned Clarence. “I want to run about half 
an hour more, and then we shall easily fetch the Padre Lagoon 
to-night.” 

Eh—d’ye think so 

“I know we shall if the wind don’t go down,” was Howard’s 
confident reply. 

But there were other things beside the winds to be considered, 
and which Clarence did not think of. He did not consider that 
vessels had before that time sprung aleak at sea, and gone down. 
Perhaps that was because he had always been in the habit of sail- 
ing in new, staunch crafts, and hence did not allow for the age and 
infirmities of the one he was now in. And again, before that 
time venturesome vessels had been captured by Mexican cruisers 
when too far from shore to make good their escape. But perhaps 
Clarence, having always before been rather anxious to meet these 
same cruisers than otherwise, forgot the comparative weakness of 
the craft he was now in. 

However, at one o’clock the schooner’s head was put to the 
south’rd and west’rd, and she behaved herself very well. All 
went on nicely till about half past one o’clock, and then one of 
the men at the bows reported a sail. 

“ Where away ?” asked Clarence. 

“tight straight ahead,” replied the man. 

Clarence looked, and he saw a brig not over four miles distant. 
It might have been seen some time before, had any one been on 
the lookout, but the man whom Clarence had requested to perform 

hat duty had been attending to something else. 

“ What d’ye s’pose ’tis*” asked Max. 

“ Have you a glass ?” asked the young man, in return. 

“Yes. Spy-glass ye mean ?” 

“ Certainly.” 


** Got a sort of a one down in the cabin.” 

And thus speaking he went down and brought it up. The 
glass proved to be an excellent one, and Clarence was not long in 
making the stranger out to be a Mexican, and an armed vessel 
at that. 

“ And she is standing directly for us, too,” concluded he, as he 
lowered the glass. 

“Then what'll we do?” asked Max, somewhat nervously. 
«By the great bar, ef I was ashgre now, I’d know drefful quick 
what to do; but, ye see, here on the water I don’t stan’ a fair 
chance. Ken we run away from the fellow ?” 

“T’m afraid not,” replied Clarence, rather dubiously. ‘‘ That 
fellow is directly to the windward of us, and I am sure his best 
point of sailing is with the wind abaft his beam, while that is our 
worst. Before the wind we might run off seven knots, while that 
chap can run nine; so you see he’d overhaul us in two hours at 
the farthest.” 

“ By the great Moses, then we're as good as trapped, eh ?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

It was quickly arranged that the schooner should be kept away 
and run for the land; so the sheets were eased off and the helm 
put up, and as soon as the brig could notice the movement, she 
turned her course more to the northward. 

“Captain Winter,” said Clarence, “Iam sorry I got you out 
here, for upon my soul, I did not think of this.” 

“Don’t be sorry on my account,” returned Max. “TI ha’n’t 
got no blame for ye. Ef 1I’d a had the knowledge I should ’a’ 
run out here myself, so let that drop. But we’re in a bad pickle, 
though, and no mistake. What ken we do ?” 

“I know of no way but to surrender,” returned Clarence. 

“We've got our rifles wi’ us. Would them be of any kind 
o’ use ?” 

“ Why not ?” uttered Clarence, starting with the thought ; “ how 
far can you shoot with any certainty ?” 

“ Almost a mile, with our tight slugs.” 

“By heavens, Max, let’s have them loaded. It’s a new mode 
of naval warfare, but it may work well.” 

Max immediately ordered his men to get up their rifles—they 
had two cach, and some three—and load them. They were quick- 
ly brought up, and Clarence knew, the moment he looked at 
them, that they would do much execution ; they were the heavy, 
long hunting rifle, made for great range, and faithful to their aim. 
When one of their balls missed its mark its owner knew that he 
alone was to blame. 

The brig was now a little over two miles distant, and her char- 
acter could be more p/ainly made out. She carried sixteen guns, 
and appeared to have a full complement of men, though Clarence 
could see that she was not handled with much skill. 

“'They’re a set of Jubbers as sure as the world,” he said, as he 
lowered his glass, “and if I am not much mistaken, I can handle 
the schooner so as to bother them some; they’re some squad of 
rancheros or leperos, who may have smelled salt water some, and 
have taken advantage of a letter of marque to change the field of 
their robberies. Let the schooner be put off a little, and when she 
gets within shooting distance we’ll try a new scheme.” 


Captain Winter had the utmost confidence in the young com- 
mander’s capacity for handling the schooner, and he fell in with 
all Clarence proposed. 

“ And now there is one thing more,” resumed our hero, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘I had started on a peculiar mission, and I 
took everything I could think of that I might need. Among oth- 
er things, I have a lot of small, keen files, with edges like saws. 
Now if we are taken by that fellow we shall be put in irons and 
huddled together somewhere, and why may we not contrive some 
plan for escape? By my soul,” continued the youth, warming 
with zeal, as the plan more fully developed itself in his mind, 
“we may capture the brig, after all. Before she can bring a shot 
to bear upon us, we can pick off a number of her men ; and then, 
after we are in irons on board their vessel, if we can get the 
shackles off undiscovered, why may we not overcome them at 
night, when they think not of itt By the great book, my boys, 
there’s hope yet. We wont fight a moment after our own lives 
are fully at stake, for that would be madness. As soon as we find 
they must come alongside, we'll surrender at once.” 

“ But,” suggested Sloan, “ wont they be likely to butcher us, 
out of clear revenge t” 

Revenge for what?” 

“« Why—for shootin’ so many of their men, ef we do shoot ’em 
—an’ I think I ken shoot a few on ’em ef my old shootin’ iron 
don’t rebel.” 

“You mistake these fellows,” said Clarence, with a pitying 
look, ‘The poor wretches will thank us roundly for every one of 
their number we kill. Your cargo is a pretty valuable one, worth 
how much ?” 

“P’r’aps three thousand dollars, besides what money we've got, 
which is a thousand more,” replied Sloan. 

“ Then I have a little,’ resumed Clarence; “but call it four 
thousand dollars. These fellows are bound together by no other 
ties but those of aid in plunder; and you may be sure they will 
} much prefer to divide that plunder only among ten than among 
fifty. You understand now?” 

“ Yes,” said Sloan. “ And it’s jest like ’em, too.” 

Afver this, Clarence went down to his chest, and from thence 
took a bundle of tools which he carried on deck. In the first place 
he had two curiously constructed saws ; the bows were of stout steel 
wire, covered with cotton cloth, and so shaped that they could be 
worn about the neck as a part of the shirt binding. Into these 
frames little saws, made like a watch spring in size could be quick. 
ly set. One of these he kept himself, and the other he gave to 


Max Winter, after having explained to him how to use it. Then 


to each of the men and to Peter, he gave two small, sharp files, 
which they were instructed to conceal in their shirt sleeves, just 
under the shoulder. After all this had been attended to, and 
some instructions given about the best method to file off the Mex. 
ican shackles, their attention was once more tarned to the brig. 

She was now about a mile and a half distant, and it was but g 
little after two o’clock. Tho wind was very near south, and the 
schooner was heading a very little north of north-west ; the brig 
was upon the schooner’s larboard or weather quarter, and heading 
about north by east, the direct line of her course striking ahead of 
the former. And thus they stood on fifteen minutes more, at 
which time the brig was due south from the schooner, and of 
course just dead to windward. 

“Now,” cried Clarence, “wo have them in the toils. Up with 
your helm, and spread your booms wing-and-wing. We will take 
the wind directly astern, and you see the brig can’t help doing the 
same thing. In this way, and in this alone, can we give them 
any trouble in overhauling us. But now we can have the wind 


‘upon every inch of our canvass, while that chap’s forward sails 


are of no earthly use to him, unless, indeed, he clews up the main, 
There—steady, so. Now give me the helm and I'll keep her 
where she is, and you may try your rifles. Ha! that’s your salu- 
tation, is it?” 

This last sentence was elicited by the brig’s firing a gun. 

“She means for us to heave-to, I s’pose,”’ said Max. 

“ Exactly,” returned Clarence. 

“'Wal—I reckon we’ll heave ’em somethin’ else that’ll answer 
every purpose,” cried Sloan, as he set the sliding sight of his riflo 
for its longest range. 

“Can you reach them yet ?” Clarence asked. 

“T’d rather wait a /eetle while longer,” was Winter’s answer, as 
he measured the distance carefully with his eye. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHAT THE S8CHOONER’S CREW DID ON THE CHASE. 


Ir was soon found that the relative speed of the two vessels 
was much changed by the position the schooner had now assumed. 
Before, the brig had been gaining rapidly, but now she was ndt so 
fleet. She had changed her course when the schooner changed 
hers, and she must either now follow in the latter’s wake or yaw 
about at a disadvantage. She gained some, but it was almost 
imperceptible. The Mexicans were crowded about the bows of 
their vessel, and their motions were anxious. At length the dis- 
tance between the two was less than a mile—perhaps not over 
three-quarters. 

“Jack,” spoke Captain Winter, addressing his mate, “do ye 
see that chap perched upon the bowsprit there, ahold on the fore- 
stay 

“ Yes, I do,” responded Sloan. 

“ Think ye can fetch him ?” 

“Ef he was a bar I’d bet on startlin’ him.” 

“Then try it; your rifle is just a hair the smartest throwin’ 
in the crowd. Draw on him.” 

Jack Sloan took his rifle and raised the hammer just so as to 
be sure that the cap was pressed down, and then he moved to the 
taffrail. His weapon was a beauty, and yet he claimed that it 
was better than it looked. He raised it to his arm and cocked it; 
the Mexican still stood upon the brig’s bowsprit, with his right 
hand ahold upon the fore-stay, gazing after the schooner, proba- 
bly to note how much they gained upon the chase. With a delib- 
erate movement Sloan raised the rifle to his shoulder. His taking 
aim was but the work of a moment—he knew that his first sight 
was the sure one. He steadily raised his muzzle until his sight 
covered the man’s left breast, and then he fired. The moment the 
piece was discharged, he stepped back, cocked the hammer, took 
off the exploded cap, and then resting the breech upon the deck, 
gazed off towards the brig. The man’s hand was seen to drop 
suddenly from the stay—then there was one spasmodic movement 
of that and its mate toward the breast—and then he fell sideways 
into the water, and in a moment more the brig was rushing over 
his submerged body. 

“I wa’n’t sure of that,” said Jack, as he saw the man fall ; “but 
I kind o’ thought there’d be no harm in tryin’.” 

“IT know’d you could do it,” responded Max. 
reckon we'll give old Pick-’em-off a trial.” 

That was the somewhat characteristic name he had given to 
his faithfal rifle. As the gnaried old trapper-coaster thus spoke, 
he raised his weapon and stepped to the taffrail. His pieco wa§ 
of the same make and pattern as his mate’s, though it had been 
demonstrated that the latter would shoot a “ leetie”’ the farthest. 
There had been some change in the position of things on the 
brig’s deck, many, or most of the men having left the bows, prob- 
ably having gone aft to see the fallen man’s body come up there. 
Yet there were some left. 

“ See that chap with a red shirt on, just turnin’ his head to 
speak to some one behind him,” said Max, as he drew the ham- 
mer of his piece back. Several acknowledged that they saw him. 
“Wal,” resumed Max, “I am just a goin’ to give old Pick- 
’em-off’s compliments to him.” 

As the last word dropped from his lips, his rifle was at his 
shoulder. The ponderous steel barrel was steadily raised to the 
true sight, and without the tremor even of a lid, the old man pull- 
ed the trigger. He did not stop to remove the exploded cap * 
Sloan had done, for if he had missed he had failed to 4 
what another had done. But he had not long to remain 0 
easy, for in a moment more the red frock sank from sight od 
neath the bulwarks, and many men were to be seen crowding 
about the spot. , 


“ So now I 
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“ Take ’em now!” cried Max, turning red in the face from ex- 
citement. 

Sloan was prepared for another shot, and he quickly drew 
his piece upon a man who stood back to. He fired—and the man 
fell. Almost upon the same instant one of the men fired, and he 
dropped a Mexican from the larboard main rigging. 

“ Hi!” cried¢ Max, as he drove a slug into his rifle, “see them 
bloody scamps in the fore-top. Mac, you take him as is on the 
starboard side, and you, Lascom, pick off that one a leanin’ agin 
the larboard riggin’. Go it! Remember what old Sam Houston 
told us at San Jacinto!” 

This reference to the bloody but glorious field where arose the 
Love Star in its power of freedom, and where every one of 
the present crew of the schooner fought bravely, called forth a 
quick, noblo shout, and then the two sturdy men whom Max had 
addressed by name, stepped to the taffrail and fired ; and in a few 
moments more one of the Mexicans fell from the fore-top, while 
the other one was seen to leap up and then settle down with his 
head bowed between his knees. One was dead, sure; and the 
other was, in all probability, unfit for duty. 

Howard fouad that the schooner was very casily managed, and 
having called Peter to come and take the helm, and explained to 
him the peculiar motions he was to look out for, ho took the glass 
and gazed off upon the brig. 

“ Well,” he said, still keeping the glass to his eye, and watch- 
ing the movements of the Mexicans the while, “they are be- 
ginning to get out o’ the way of our shots. Ha—there is one 
with—” 

But before he could finish his sentence, the quick eye of Adams, 
the oldest man of the crew, had caught the Mexican, and he had 
fired. The fellow had just raised his head above the rail by the 
bowsprit. As the old man’s rifle was discharged he leaped up— 
stood for an instant like one in a sudden fright—and then fell 
over backward. 

“ You hit him in the head,” said Clarence, who kept the glass 
tohis eye. ‘“ By the mass, but they have taken the fright—ha! 
look sharp, some of you. There are two men crouching along 
after the man last shot ; they may raise their heads when they lift 
the body up.” 

And 30 it proved. In a few moments more two heads were 
seen to pop up above the rail, and on the instant both Max and 
Sloan fired. 

“One of them drops!” cried Clarence ; “and perhaps both. I 
couldn’t tell whether the other dodged of his own accord or not.” 

Some, who know nothing of our western hunters, might think 
this mode of warfare not quite so likely to proye effective as we 
must prove it to have been in this instance. But remember that 
one of these old rangers, who has spent long years in hunting— 
whose every idea of skill, and whose every thought of eminence 
and ambition of renown, has been confined to his rifle—is not like- 
ly to miss his mark. Those seven men who composed the schoon- 
er’s crew might fire all day long at a most dubious mark, and 
you shall find a single miss the theme of shame and regret. Is 
it a wonder, then, that their bullets were now fatal? Far from it. 
To have fired and missed his man would have been the exception 
in the common course of events as connected with the hunter and 
his faithful rifle. 

The schooner was still ranning off wing-and-wing, and the brig 
was directly in her wake, and now, at three o’clock, about three- 
quarters of a mile distant. The latter craft gained but slowly 
now. Could she have had her course in any other direction, she 
would have overhauled the schooner ere this ; and even now, could 
she have had studding sails to keep her on, she might increaso 
her speed one quarter, at least. But she had no studding-sails 
set, and that seemed pretty good evidence that she had none. 
During the next ten minutes after Max and Sloan had fired to- 
gether, not a human head was seen above the brig’s rail. The 
man at the brig’s helm was hidden by the foot of the foresail. 


“Look ye,” uttered Max Winter, starting into new life under 
the influence of a new thought, “we ken never take them chaps 
from here, but two men on them cross-trees can pick ’em off good. 
Jack, will you go up with me ?” 

“Yes, I will,” replied Sloan, energetically. 

“Capt’n Howard, you ken fix the haulin’ lines, and my men 
ken load the rifles as fast as we ken fire ’em.” 

“ All right,” returned Clarence. “Go up at once, and I’ll see 
that you have your rifles as fast as you can want them.” 

Four lines were procured and taken up to the cross-trees at the 
main-top, and when the two men reached the place, they made 
them fast there. Thus they had two lines each, by which means 
each could have one down after the fresh rifle while he was firing 
another from the top. 

“Aha!” cried Max, as he had perched himself snugly in his 
Place, “ I ken see ’em now.” 

Two rifles were sent up, and as soon as they were fired they 
were sent down and two others hauled up. They were fired with- 
out being cast clear from the hauling lines, so they had only to 
fire and lower away—pull up and fire again. 

; “ By-tho great horn spoon,” shouted Sloan, “we're a droppin’ 
em now |” 

“ Hi-yi !” retarned Max, levelling his rifle as he spoke ; “here’s 
another one for the pile.” 

Thus they had fired five-and-twenty shots, Sloan having fired 
one the most, when the deck was cleared. 

_“They’ve gone below,” said Max, who held a loaded rifle in 
his hands, ready for the first head he might see. “O, I wish I 
could git jest one peep at their helmsman.” : 

_One of the men, named Wilson, stood a moment looking up at 
his commander, and then he turned his gaze upon the brig. In a 
moment more he proposed firing some shots at random. 
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“We know whar her wheel must be,” he said, “and who 
knows but out of half a dozen balls one on ’em might hit him ?”’ 

Wilson’s proposition was received with favor, and two of the 
men commenced the work. The slugs for this purpose were 
sherpened with a knife at the conical end, so that they might go 
through the foresail without much resistance. They fired six 
times, and would have fired more had not the report of Winter’s 
rifle interrupted them. 

“Look sharp!” the skipper cried, as he sent his rifle down. 
“ They’s tryin’ to ran a gun for’ard !”’ 

The brig was now less than half a mile distant, and could 
she have brought a gun to bear upon the schooner, it would only 
have required a good aim to do much damage. The brig’s bow- 
port on the starboard side was thrown open, and in a few moments 
more the muzzle of a gun was seen protruding therefrom. But 
they wers not destined to make much by the movement, for they 
could not work the gun without exposing themselves to the eyes 
of our Yankee marksmen. 

Within five minutes from the time the port was thrown open, 
four men had fallen about the gun under the bullets that sped 
from the schooner’s cross-trees. After this the Mexicans seemed 
to hold a consultation, and the result must have been that they 
wonld risk no more lives, for in a few moments more the gun was 
left and the men disappeared ; not, however, until two more of 
their number had fallen, for the distance was sach now that the 
men could not have wished for a moro safo mark than @ man’s 
head. 

It was now four o’clock, and for half an hour not another man 
was seen on board the brig. Some effort had been made by 
Max and his men to shoot away the running rigging of the ene- 
my, but without much effect. The topsail ties were either of raw 
hide or of iron chain, so that the bullets had no effect upon them ; 
and the other ropes which were of consequence towards keeping 
the sails spread, were hidden behind the canvass. By half past 
four the brig was less than quarter of a mile distant—considerably 
less—and it was soon evident that she was about to present her 
side to the chase, for her yards began to swing, and her head 
turned slowly to the westward. 

“ Now we are going to catch a broadside,” said Clarence, as he 
noticed the movement. 

“Aren’t it best to give ’em one more salute as they come 
around ?” queried Max, who had come dow from the cross-trees 
some time before. 

“Yes,” returned Clarence. ‘Let all hands of you be prepar- 
ed and stand by. They can’t load their guns without exposing 
themselves. Stand in a row and pick your men, being sure that 
no two take the same mark.” 

There were fifteen rifles, and fourteen of them loaded, and 
these were placed ready—each man having a spare one to grasp 
as soon as he had fired the first. The brig soon presented her 
broadside, and three or four men at each gun went immediately 
at work to level the pieces and prepare for the shock. 

“Steady !” uttered Max, at the same time raising his mfle. 
“ Be sure of your men—take ’em as ye stand.” 

In a moment more the seven rifles were discharged, and there 
was & momentary suspension of operations on the brig’s deck ; 
but those who remained quickly set to again. 

“ Now!” cried Max; and as he spoke, they fired again. 

Clarence could plainly see that consternation had seized the 
survivors on board the enemy, but after a few moments’ hesitation 
they went at the work again, and cre long her broadside was 
fired. The heavy balls came crashing and splashing about the 
schooner, but not one of her crew was injured. One bal! had 
passed through the low bulwarks at the bows, and another had 
carried away the extreme end of the main-boom. 

“ They only fired seven guns,” said Max. 

But the words were hardly out of his mouth when the eighth 
gun was discharged, and the schooner’s foremast was crashed to 
splinters about six feet from the deck. Ere many moments the 
disabled craft began to yaw, for she could be kept before the wind 
no more. The brig had put her helm hard a port, and was now 
coming down swiftly, seeming inclined to pass under the stern of 
the schooner. 

“She means to give us another broadside,” said Max. 

“ And if she does she’ll rake us badly,” replied Clarence. 

‘Then why not surrender 

“‘T see nothing else for us to do,” Clarence said, speaking hur- 
riedly, but clearly. ‘‘ We have stood bravely out while there was 
the least opportunity ; but it would only be clear madness to do 
more. We might shoot three or four more of her men, but if she 
gives us her broadside as she passes under our stern, it may 
sweep the whole of us. She will be down in five minutes. Let us 
pall down our flag and await the result. But remember the tools 
I have given you; keep them safely, and be careful how you use 
them. Captain Winter, suppose you have two or three rifles 
fired to leeward as we pull our flag down? that will be more fully 
expressive of the fact that we have surrendered.” 

This was agreed to ; the flag was immediately lowered, and the 
three rifles fired to leeward. A minute elapsed. 

“ Ah,”’ said Clarence, “ they will not fire—they are rounding-to.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
STRICKEN ! 


A wEEKx had passed away from the time of Jilok Tudel’s first 
visit to Irene after his return, and he had repeated the visit thrice. 
On his last visit he had hinted at the idea of having the wedding 
sooner than had been agreed upon at first. The maiden was sur- 
prised at this, for she wondered what could have caused the man 
to change his mind. Now the truth was, Tudel was more keen 


= 


than she gave him credit for; while, on the other hand, she was 
not so witty as she might have been. A simple conversation be- 
tween Tudel and St. Mare will solve the mystery. It was on the 
occasion of the pirate’s last visit—on the day previous to the one 
on which we thus return to the scene—that he stopped to see St. 
Marc before leaving the house. 

“St. Marc,” he said, after he had seated himself, “ we must 
have our wedding come off a little sooner than we had planned.” 

“ Ah, how so?” returned the host, elevating his eyebrows with 
a stare of inquisitiveness. 

“ Why—I must secure my wife before she runs off.” 

“ You’re talking in riddles, senor. I don’t comprehend.” 

“I simply mean that Irene is planning to flee.” 

“ You’re crazy, Jilok.” 

“ Perhaps Iam; but I have sense enough left by me yet to 
understand that.” 

“If you are in earnest, perhaps you'll explain.” 

“ Certainly,” returned Tudel, with an expressive nod. “In 
the first place, I know that Irene hates me, and that she would 
rather live in a hovel with some one she loved than to live ina 
palace with me. Perhaps you understand this mach of it.” 


“TI cannot dispute you there. But you will remember that I 
had nothing to do with her love for you.” 

“Certainly not. Ido not hold you accountable for any of it. 
But to go on—she hates me. Next, she naturally possesses a sen- 
sitive mind, and would never be calm while her heart was really 
being crushed. You understand this %” 

“Yes,” returned St. Marc, as coolly as though they were dis- 
cussing the merits of a horse. 

“ And yet,” pursued Tudel, “she is as calm as can be when I 
am present, and the allusion to our marriage moves her not a jot. 
Now I simply know that she would never be thus if she really 
believed she was to become my wife.” 

“Well?” uttered St. Marc, looking calmly on. 

“Then,” resumed Tudel, “ it appears plain enough to me that 
she means to escape me. Ay, Antonio St. Marc—as sure as fate, 
Irene means to run off; there is no mistake about this.” 

“Well, Tudel, you may be right,” said the host, in rather a 
thoughtful mood. ‘ But I have had no means of seeing this.” 

“ But I have,” quickly replied Tudel, who, seeing the nail driv- 
en home, thought it best to clinch it. ‘I have, senor; and more 
than that, I can tell when the thought first entered her mind. I 
noticed the change in her bearing, from extreme fear to calm in- 
difference. She just knows that you will not help her, so she will 
help herself.” 

“Very well, Jilok; I do not dispute you. 
day when you choose, and she shall be ready.” 

“ Very right, Senor Antonio,” uttered Tadel, with mock grav- 
ity. ‘By the host, we’ll astonish the damsel. Let tho day for 
the ceremony be on Monday ; to-day is Thursday. That will 
give her time enough for preparation. And then there’s no need 
of making such a vast amount of preparation; we can do much 
of that after the ceremony has been performed.” 

So it was planned that the ceremony should be performed on 
the following Monday. It was on Friday evening that St. Marc 
came to inform his child that the marriage was to take place on 
Monday. She knew from Tudel’s remarks that the timo was to 
be changed, but she dreamed not of so much change. She clasp- 
ed her hands, and besought her father to save her ; but he turned 
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. coldly from her. 


“T have nothing to do,” he said, “only to inform you of the 
new arrangement that has been made. What odds can it make to 
you whether the marriage takes place in one week, or in four?” 

‘“‘ Father,” cried the unhappy girl, sinking upon her knees, and 
once more clasping her hands, “0, will you not save me from 
this terrible doom? What have I ever done that you should thus 
consign me to shame and misery? How have I ever, by a single 
word or deed, merited this from you? O, have pity on me. 
Spare me !” 

The dark man stood for a few moments and gazed upon the 
child in silence. Then he gave her his hand and lifted her to 
her feet. His frame trembled, and his eye burned strangely ; and 
once more Irene saw that same look that had before made her 
shudder. 

“ You would be saved from Jilok Tudel?”’ he uttered, ina 
quick, nervous whisper. 

“ Yes—O, yes!” the maiden replied. 

She gazed up into his face as she spoke, but she shrank from 
the look she met there. It was not a kind look—it was not a 
threatening one. O, she could not fathom it. 

“T have promised Tudel,” he whispered. 
him ; but—” 

He stopped and drew the maiden more close to him. He wound 
his arm about her, and then he whispered in her ear. It was a 
quick, impassioned whisper, and was uttered at a single breath. 
Irene heard it—a moment she stood there, with that arm about 
her, as though she would be sure she heard aright, and then, with 
one low, wild groan of misery, she darted away to the farther cor- 
ner of the apartment. St. Marc approached her. 

“Teayo me! leave me!” she cried, in thrilling, terror-stricken 
tones. “0, in God’s name, I command you—come not near me 
again!” 

Irene—” 

“©, speak to me no more now!” Leave me here alone—go !”” 

The man stopped midway in the room—he gazed upon the girl 
a moment—and then left th place. Irene stood there, crouching 
away in the corner, until she could hear the steps of her father no 
more, and then, with one deep groan, she sank down senseless 
upon the floor. . 

It was half an hour after this that Cassandra came into the 
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room and found her young mistress lying upon the floor. She 
hastencd to her side, and with cold water and salts soon managed 
to bring her from her swoon. 

“What is it, my mistress ?” the taithful girl asked, as she held 
the maiden’s head in her lap. 

“ Cassandra,” whispered Seen, gazing eagerly up, “is it you ?” 

“ Yes, dearest mistress.” 

“ Where is my—father ? 

“T know not; I have not seen him. Shall I call him ?” 

“Call him!” repeated the fair girl, starting quickly to her feet. 

She gazed wildly about her, and finally, bending close to her 
attendant, she uttered, in a hoarse, frightened whisper : 

““QO, no—I have no father, Cassandra. Never, never more! 
On all the wide earth I have no father! Speak not now. Let me 
think. Never, never more. O, God have mercy!” 

Thus speaking, Irene sank into a chair and bowed her head 
upon her hands. She remained thus full fifteen minutes, and 
when she raised her head again, it was fairly dark. 

“« Shall I bring lights ?”’ asked Cassandra. 

“Not here—not here. Take them to my own chamber ; I will 
go thither at once, and do you follow quickly with the lights— 
quickly, Cassandra; O, quickly! Do not leave me alone!” 

The fair young attendant was surprised and most deeply moved, 
but she stopped not now to ask questions. Hastening at once to 
the steward’s department, she procured candles, and then went 
up to the chamber of her mistress, where she found Irene 
already seated upon the bed. The waxen tapers were set in 
the costly sticks, and then Cassandra sat down upon the soft di- 
van which her mistress sometimes used for a footstool. Awhile 


Irene gazed upon her in silence, and then she went and sat down 
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near her and drew her head into her lap. This movement startled 
the young girl. For an instant the thought flashed upon her that 
her poor mistress might have her mind turned. Yet she allowed 
her head to rest quietly where it had been placed, and she moved 
not until she felt a warm tear drop upon her cheek. Another— 
and another. She turned her gaze upward, and Irene was wee 
ing. Starting quickly up, she threw her arms about her gentle 
lady’s neck, a in a low, eager tone, she cried : 

“ What is it, Irene? O, trust me, for this heart is all your own, 
even unto death. Tell me all, and fear not.” 

_ maiden wiped away her tears, and with an effort she was 
caim. 

“Cassandra,” she said, in a low, yet distinct tone, “I have no 
home. O, God! I have no home !” 

This last sentence was addressed to that Father whom the or- 
phan owns, for her hands were suddenly clasped and raised hesv- 
enwards. But she was quickly calm again, and then she resumed : 

“T have no father any more, Cassandra. Never, never more ! 
No father !’” 

“ But he is not dead,” whispered the maid. 

“Dead to me—worse than dead,” returned Irene, with a fear- 
ful shudder. ‘But ask me no more of him. I cannot stay here, 
Cassandra ; it is no more my home; this roof covers a pest-spot 
—a charnel-house! You will bear me company.” 

“Yes, yes, my mistress. You will not command me in this, 
for only bid me stay behind, and on my bended knee will I pray 
that I may accompany you. But when will you ge ” 

“ As soon as possible. O, to-night if I could.’ 

“Ts there need of such haste *” 

“ Ay—as there is of the condemned man’s breaking from pris- 


on. , They have fixed upon Monday next as the day of my 
marriage.” 
“$o soon?” uttered Cassandra, forgetting what had passed. 


“ And will not your father save you from this ?” 

Irene St. Mare turned pale as death. She pressed her hands 
hard upon her bosom, and at length she said, in a voice fearfully 
distinct in its deep, moaning volume : 

“He would save me from the pirate—as the ravenous, lusting 
wolf would save the lost lamb!” 

Cassandra gazed fixedly into the speaker’s face, and her own 
cheeks turned ashen, and her own frame shook. Once more she 
wound her arms about Irene’s neck, and drew her head upon her 


m. 
“‘T will ask thee no more,” she said, speakin tly and sooth- 
ingly. “Let us plan for our escape, and snk ow ony of @ 
soon as possible.” 

Irene made one more powerful effort, and thereby she threw off 
the terrible load from her mind, so that she could bend her 
thoughts to the subject in hand. . 

**O, we must be very careful,”’ she said, “ for I feel sure that I 
know why this move is taken. I have been too bold and assured. 
I have exposed my thoughts when I knew it not. From my utter 
coolness when in the bad man’s presence, and from the deep con- 
tempt which I have allowed to exhibit itself toward him, he has 


rightly judged that I meant to make my escape. For no other 
reason would he have made such a change in our arrangements. 
So, once more, we must be very careful. You are quick ot wit, 
Cassandra; O, help me if you can !” 

The young eo her mistress steadily while she spoke, and 
when s| ished, she bowed her head and for some 
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dering. 

ghink I can obtain the garbs of two priests, 
Irene—I am sure Ican. I can do it this very 
night. You remember my father, lady ?” 

“ well, Cassandra.” 

“ Fell—Gonzales Rondo was a poor boy once— 
despised and turned away by the wealthy because 
he was poor and friendless, and shunned by the 
leperos because he was of a caste above them. My 
father, poor as he was, and but a simple ranchero, 
fed him and clothed him, and by his own influence 
alone got him into the church. It was in this wise. 
Belvardo, the bishop, was in a carriage, and his 
horses were running furiously away with him, hav- 
ing thrown his postilion off. Near to my father’s 
house there was a frightful precipice ; towards this 
the horses were dashing on in all their mad fury 
when my father —o out in front of them 
seized them ; they dragged him a short way and 
hurt him mach, but he stopped them and saved the 
bishop’s life. The prelate forced a purse upon him, 
and bade him come for any favor he might want 
while they both lived. But my father never went 
but once, and that was to ask that poor Gonzales 
Rondo might be taken into the holy orders; the 
good bishop was true to his promise, and he not 
only gave Gonzales a noble opportunity for ad- 
vancement, but he also made him understand that 
he owed it all to my father. So now I know that 
Gonzales will help me. He is a good priest and ot 
much influence. He was but a boy when he entered 
the college, and I think he told me he still kept his 
noviciate suit. If we can obtain the garb of priests 
we can easily escape. From the top of our house 
we can step directly upon the next, and from thence 
upon the roof of the chapel; and of course no one 
will think of questioning two priests coming from 
that direction. 

“O, ten thousand blessings on thee, dear one!” 
murmured Irene, winding her arms about her com- 
panion’s neck, “ Already I begin to live once 
more. Let me once be free from this place, and 
God will keep me—and you, too, Cassandra; when 
can you sec priest ?” 

“To-night—now. I will go at once.” 

“ But will they not suspe-t thee ?” 

“No, for I have liberty to go and come as I 
please ; the distance is not far.” 

“Then go at once. But O, be careful. Should 
I lose you, my last and only stay would be gone.” 

“ And is there not one other ?” Cassandra asked. 

“Whom do you mean ¢” 

“The young and noble American captain.” 

Ireno St. Marc started, and for a moment the 
rich blood mounted to her cheeks and temples. 

“ Alas!” she murmured, “ once 

I might have hoped, but his people 
are now at war with ours, and his 
duty now keeps him away. I must 
not think of him—perhaps he never 
—never loved me. He will never 
know how devotedly I have loved 
him! U, why was it so! why did 
I ever see him? Clarence—God 
bless thee ever!” 

Words of hope were upon Cas- 
sandru’s lips, but she did not ucter 
them; she had no ground for them, 
and she left them unsaid. But she 
pressed her lips to Irene’s fair brow, 
and then she said : 

“ Rest you easy here while I go 
to Father Rondo’s hoase. I will 
not be gone long.” 

“turry, my good Cassandra. 
oe me no longer than you can 

lp.” 

And when the true-hearted girl 
was gone, Irene locked her door, 
= then she sank down upon her 
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MOSQUE OF MIMARET, TREBIZOND. 


COFFEE-HOUSE 


ON THE WATER, AT SAMSOUN. 


EASTERN SCENES.—TREBIZOND. 


The series of sketches herewith presented to our 
readers, illustrating the ancient city of Trebizond 
and its environs, are not only faithful as views, but 
interesting as works of art. Our first view is the 
exterior of the palace of Ahmed Bey. Nothing can 
be more picturesque than that far projecting roof, 
with its elaborate ornamental and overhanging 
snow-white walls—that quaint and rich staircase 
and gallery. The group of Orientals, with their 
high caps, seated on a carpet in the foreground, and 
those seated on the gallery and on the stairs, add to 
the effect of this scene. “Trebizond is situated in 
Asia Minor, in Anatolia, the country of the rising 
sun, and nearly at the extremity of the Black Sea. 
The city rises in the form of an amphitheatre, on 
the flanks of the Taurus, known by the names of 
Mounts Zinggana and Karakapan, which begin at 
Batoum in Georgia, and end at Samsoun; their 
summits adorn and protect it. About 225 leagues 
from Constantinople, sailing vessels are frequently 
occupied a month in the transit. By steam it is 
about seventy hours. Trebizond is a very ancient 
city, which, according to the Greck historian, was 
founded by a colony from Sinope. Xenophon, in 
his history of the retreat of the “Ten Thousand,” 
speaks of Trapezus, whence comes Trebizond, so 
named from its form, which represents a trapezi- 
um. Taken by the Romans a second time before 
the Christian era, it was raised to the rank of capi- 
tal of the province called Pontus Cappcedocius. 
Its power was kept up by the Greek emperors, and 
when Byzantium fell, in 1202, Alexis Comnenus 
made it his capital. The two founders of the em- 
pire of Trebizond contented themselves with the ti- 
tle of duke. John Comnenus, the grandson ot 
Alexis, was the first who took the title of emperor. 
Its active commerce i it, notwithstanding 
the disturbances in the Greek empire ; the luxury of 
Byzantium was transported thither, and the court was 
famous for its splendor. Enchanting palaces arose 
in every direction, and even the wealthy visitors 
from Persia and Asia were astonished at its mag- 
nificence. Mahomet JI. laid siege to this city, and 
David Comnenus, the reigning sovereign, capitulat- 
ed. Since then it has remained under the Turkish 
domination. After a long period of prosperity, the 
intestine wars of the janissaries, and afterwards the 
barbarous sway of the pachas, reduced it to a de- 
ae ee condition. In 1800 it still had 100,000 in- 

bi.ants, but in 1830, only 15,000. Now, in 
consequence of the relations of Europe with Persia, 
and the introduction of steam navigation in the 
Mediterranean and as far as Trebizond, the popul:- 
tion has gone up to 40,000. It has become the 
principal entrepot of Asiatic commerce. The pop- 
ulation is composed of Turks, Greeks, Jews, Arme- 
nians, Circassians, Persians and Italians. Our sec- 
ond engraving represents the gulf 
and plain of Kabak-Meidan, or the 
place of tombs—the bold shores, 
tertile vegetation and picturesque 
architecture are shown. The third 
view shows the exterior of the beau- 
tiful mosque of Mimaret—it is ex- 
quisitely elegant. The general view 
of Trebizond from the quarantine 
ground gives an excellent idea ot 
its scenery. We also add a view ot 
a singular coffee house on the wa- 
ter at Samsoun. The different 
apartinents are, for the sake of 
coolness, built out on piles, beneath 
which the water circulates freely. 
It wiil be seen that they are highiy 
adorned with flowers and certainly 
have an air of great attractiveness. 
The Orientals understand out-door 
luxury, and their summer retreats 
are all distinguished by good taste. 
The cottee-house which we have 
sketched, is, we believe a perfectly 
unique establishment, and affords 
a most luxurious resort to those so 
inclined. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
ETHOL. 


Never faltering—ever struggling, 
Ethol labored year by year; 
Cheerful as the morning sunbeam, 
Free from doubt, full of prayer. 
There's a secret worth the telling, 
That makes Ethol’s life flow on 
Strong and even: he, not leaning 
On his neighbor, stands alone. 


Tis a secret worth the telling, 
That makes Etho] bold and strong: 
Stalwort spirit, onward pressing— 
Pressing through the world along; 
Standing firmly in his manhood, 
From: his fece a light there shone ; 
Rays of honest truth and courage, 
Giving strength to stand alone. 


Cheek long weather-browned and sallow, 
Yet with manly beauty gleams; 

Heart as brave as any warrior’s, 
Yet a woman’s love there beams 

From each big and warm pulsation : 
Poor but honest, he began 

Climbing up life’s rugged mountain, 
But he stood alone—a man. 


Ay, he stood alone, and labored ; 
Year by year his sturdy strokes 
Echoed through the dusky forest, 
As he felled the towering oaks. 
Small his gains, but they were constant; 
Now a fortune’s all his ewn: 
This he got by self relying, 
As he learned to stand alone. 


All his fortune’s not in silver, 

Lands, nor gold, nor glittering ore; 
Jewels bright around his hearthstone 
Shine upon him more and more, 

As he presses to his bosom 
Loved ones he can call his own; 
Wife and four “‘ wee little birdies” 
Bless him as he stands alone. 


°Tis a secret worth the telling, 
That makes Ethol's life to shine 

Beautiful in its own meckness, 
With a light almost divine. 

You may learn it, 0 my brother; 
Tis not hard for you to con: 

Only rise in your own manhood, 
Learn to toil—and stand alone. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


JOHN HARDEW’S LOVE. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


“T am not a well taught man, Mary, and don’t best know in 
what way I can speak to thee, and gi’ thee some idea of what 
your unkind words are makin’ me feil upon this, to me, most un- 
happy night. Thou hast made up thy mind, Mary, that every 
tender and loving tie that has bound us two together for these 
many long years shall be forever parted to-night. That the words 
of affection which I am uttering, whiles my pride of manhood 
strives agin the feeling that forces them from me, shall fall upon 
listless ears. Well, be it so. If yo’ are the happier for what yo’ 
have now done, all as I say is, in God’s name, I am willing; for 
right well you know, that above your happiness and your comfort, 
I have no thought in life.” 

He was not, as he himself said, a well-taught man, but his simy 
ple words, spoken with the depth of feeling which was shown by 
his tremulous voice, and by his pale and care-worn face, possessed 
an eloquence that no teaching could ever bestow. And when he 
said, “in God’s name, I am willing,” his arm was raised in an 
appeal for a true witness, to bear evidence to the deep solemnity 
of his words. He had uttered them very slowly as he stood inside 
by the door, and now as he turned the handle and made one step 
forth from the sill, he spoke even slower yet. 

“Don’t think, Mary, that I linger to give time for yo’ to call 
me back agin. I could not unsay what I have said this night, nor 
tak’ back my resolution to be no longer a hindrance to your happi- 
ness and prosperity. But I canna’ pass out forever from the old 
roof without the thoughts of times past comin’ over me with a 
sort o’ rush, and bringin’ me down to the days when we two 
played beneath this same old porch, and gathered posies from this 
very turf that’s now beneath my feet.” 

She was about to make some reply, when he interrupted her 
quietly. 

“Let me finish, Mary. I wont keep yo’, an unwilling listener 
as yo’ must be—I wont keep yo’ long. Should the day ever coom 
when you need friendship, or stan’.in want of either aid or-assis- 
tance, protection or pity, don’t forget that so long as J can offer 
them they will be truly yours.” 

She would have, perhaps, tossed her head slightingly at his 
generous offers, but that the thought shot sharply through her 
brain that his words might prove prophetic. Might not the feeling 
of presentiment be upon her at that moment? She listened in 
silence while he went on. 

“ Yo’ may think, Mary, my words are only the jealousy that a 
cast-off lover feels for his rival, but I think you know me better, 
and, I bope, will heed me when I tell yo’ that George Vernell is 


you so well, and not tell you that such is my solemn belief. The 
young equire could tak’ his pick from among the wealthy and the 
highly born, and knowing him as I do, and having been wi’ him 
since I were but a boy, I feel that Iam not mistaken in his char- 
acter. Therefore do I say that it is but your pretty face which 
ha’ struck his fancy, and made him believe himsen that he be deep 
in love wi’ you. All I ask is that yo’ pause well before it may be 
too late. And if that warning, given by one who thinks so much 
of you as to hand you calmly to another, rather than that the day 
should come that saw a regret from you that you had chosen as 
you had,—if that warning be unheeded, I say once more, that 
whenever you need a friend, I will strive to be that friend, and 
stan’ing here in the face of Heaven, my promise becomes as holy 
as if I had sworn to keep it faithfully and true!” 

He took off his hat reverently, as he spoke, and stood so for a 
moment, while his words thrilled strangely through her, as she 
stood silently regarding him. Then taking her hand in both of 
his own rough ones, he gazed earnestly upon her downcast face 
for a moment, murmured forth, scarcely articulately, the words 
“God bless you!” and was gone. 

The place was upon the porch of the little cottage, bencath 
whose roof dwelt Mary Warden and old Mr. Warden, the village 
schoolmaster, her uncle. Brightly was the face of nature beaming in 
the rays of the silver lady of night ; and stillness reigned throughout 
the sleeping village, and couched in the soft air wafted through 
the gently heaving boughs, and lay out upon the surface of the 
lake that shone like silver in the moon-rays, beaming silently 
down upon its placid face. Peace hovered round about on all 
sides, and mocked the conflict of emotions within her troubled 
bosom, as she stood, without motion, watching the retreating form 
of him who had loved her so deeply and so well, whose echoing 
footsteps sounded like a reproachful voice upon her ear, as she 
heard them grow fainter in the distance. 

John Hardew’s way home lay past the mansion of the young 
squire, his foster brother, who had but lately returned from the 
continent, recalled hy the intelligence of his father’s decease. The 
old man was scarce laid in the ground, when the new squire began 
a course of life which gave rise to gloomy forebodings on the part 
of those who had been his father’s steadfast friends and were well 
inclined to his boy, and to prophecies of evils to come from all 
sides, neighboring squires and surrounding tenantry. 

As he passed close to the house, his ears were saluted by the 
loud cries and laughter of the kindred spirits whom the squire 
delighted to gather round him, and he saw that the windows of 
the mansion were one blaze of light and brilliancy. 

“ An t’ould sguire but just laid to rest in his narrow home! O, 
Master George, this be not the return for the love he has showed 
to you ever sin’ the day when your eyes first saw the light! Is 
the sorrowing spirit of the old man lookin’ on yo’ now ¢ and is he 
askin’ for pardon for his wrong-doing boy, I wonder—I wonder ?” 

Thus sadly communing to himself, John Hardew plodded weari- 
ly homeward. Onward towards the hearthside which had seemed 
for a long time past but blank and cheerless, even with the confi- 
dent anticipation of soon beholding it lighted up with the magic 
smile of a wife; to be now, O! doubly black and gloomy, doubly 
blank and cheerless, when he found his hopes crushed, and withered, 
and blasted, from that time forth forever more. Onward, through 
the green lanes, and past the rustling trees, whose dark foliage, 
seen in the moonlight, looked funereal and sad, when he chanced 
to raise his downcast head to glance towards them. Onward, past 
the dismantled old mill, once so busy, now silent and ruined, even 
as his heart was silent and his hopes were ruined. Onward, by 
the placid village stream, whose bosom might have invited him 
to repose eternal, but that his good, honest heart knew not how 
to vibrate with one beat that was fraught with anything like scl- 
fishness. By the village graveyard, too: here he paused a mo- 
ment to undo the rustic gate, which, having softly closed again as 
though fearful of awaking the slumberers around him, he moved 
towards a little group of mounds, marking the spot where rested 
the ashes of his dead kindred. Upon the white surface of a stone 
placed at the head of one of these, he read, in the clear, solemn 
light, the words, ‘‘ Sacred to the memory ef Ellen Hardew,” and 
the simple couplet, 

“On earth, a minister of love; 
An angel guardian, now, above!” 
Kneeling down beside this, for the first time the strong man’s heart 
gave way, and he felt the hot tears upon his check as they dropped 
slowly down upon the grave beneath. 

“ Yo’ll not think the less of me for these tears, mother. To 
what fitter place should I come to shed them than upon the dust 
of her whose living breast has been the pillow where they ha’ 
dropped so mony, mony times before? O, mother, I loved her so 
true; my whole soul was, as it were, so bound up in her; and 
now that I find I ha’ been so deceived, and that my bright future 
is all so black and dreary, I canna, canna help them falling ; they 
must coom! She has always been my love an’ my pride, even 
sin’ I were but a child, and now when she is bound to another, I 
will not think of what has been my fondest hepe and wish ; but I 
will be a protecting brother to her, and unknown and unnoticed, I 
will mak’ her my care an’ the object of my life-long guardianship, 
while she will never know that I am watching over her. Help 
me, then, mother, in forgetting that I ever loved her but asa 
brother, and help me, too, from now forward, in actin’ towards her 
as a brother should.” 

Here then, beside his guardian spirit’s grave, the holy shrine of 
the only saint he ever knew or wished to know; here, with the 
silent moonlight bathing his prostrate form in a gorgeous flood of 
silver; here, in the holy temple of the dead, John Hardew proves 
the depth and intensity of his unselfish love, and calls upon their 


not the man to make you happy. I cannot go from here, loving 


kindly epirits to aid him in maintaining it immaculate. 


And but a step from there a widely different scene is going on, 
for Denwood Hall is one blaze of light and brilliancy, and high 
revel is therein held by the young squire, George Vernell, aided 
and seconded by his boon companions, a crowd of satellites re. 
volving around the orbit of their, at present, brightly beaming 
planet. 

A right noisy, red-faced, deep-drinking, chorus-singing and loud. 
talking crowd of satellites they are, too! Some of them—hard. 
headed ones—are just beginning to shed their rays around, and 
but add to their brilliance at each bumper drained. Others again 
are paling visibly, and one or two more communications with the 
freely passing bottle consign these luminaries underneath the 
table, being suddenly and totally quenched for the night. 

As has been the usual case in these orgies, since the deity of 
wine was first worshipped, and mankind first became jovial one 
with another, there are the same peculiarities visible in their con. 
duct as has ever transpired before on similar occasions. As their 
forefathers and their predecessors, they are even now swearing an 
eternity of friendship that will last till the morrow’s sobriety can- 
cels the past, and consigns all recollection to the very depth of 
oblivion. In short, as their forefathers have often and often done, 
time and again, they are all vicing, one with the other, in getting 
indisputably, mellifluously and unquestionably drunk. 

And noisiest of the bacchanals, loudest of the revellers, the 
young squire, George Vernell, appears in the very acme and sum- 
mit of his glory. There are hard lincs about his sensual mouth, 
and premature crowsfeet upon his face, marking the anniversaries 
of many more such scenes as these, and frequent debauches have 
already begun to leave their traces on what would otherwise have 
been a handsome countenance. He rises unsteadily to his feet. 

“T’ll give you a toast, gentlemen. Fill up bumpers, and pledge 
me the enchanting and angelic little Mary Warden !” 

“ Certainly, with all the honors. The angelic Mary!” 

One of the gentlemen is troubled with a slight inaccuracy of 
speech, and drinks to ‘‘’gelic lil’ Mary Morton, by all means!” 

Somebody begs to be informed who she is. 

“Who is shet She’s a little divinity that I have found buried’ 
in the obscure dwelling of the village schoolmaster, and whom it 
is my intention to disinter and enshrine in her proper sphere, a fit 
object for the world of taste to fall down and worship.” 

“But suppose some fellah should happen to please her fancy 
and walk off with her some fine day, you’ll have the labor of ex- 
cavation for nothing, me boy!” drawls out the fascinating Augus- 
tus Puddlenob, a gentleman distinguishable principally for an 
overwhelming display of hair; so much so that his countenance 
appears at first sight to be limited to little more than a nose and 
eyes, and they to be planted in the midst of a boundless waste of 
hair—a bristling hirsute prairie. 

“Why,” laughs the squire, “had you some thoughts of laying 
siege yourself, that you offer such a suggestion *” 

“ Honah, me boy,—honah !” murmurs the immaculate Augustus ; 
but at the same time settles in his own mind that it would not be 
so bad an idea after all, if he finds that time hangs heavy on his 
hands during his visit at Denwood Hall. 

“No, no, Gus,—it’s of no use ; you couldn’t come within a mile 
of her. She had a sort of liking for a certain John Hardew, a 
tenant on my place; but though I believe she did at one time en- 
courage him, that’s all up now. Poor John, I quite feel for him— 
I do, upon my word!” 

So much so that a brimming glass of champagne is necessary 
to calm the intensity of his grief. Two of them seem to have 
that effect, for he volunteers a comic song immediately afterwards, 
and informs the company generally that a cobbler lived in King 
Dick’s reign, with his ring-tum ping-tum folderiddle lay, who, 
trudging home through a muddy lane, found his legs to keep was 
a task in vain, with considerably more to the same interesting 
effect. 

More wine is drunk and more songs are sung. Anecdotes are 
told which would be excellent without doubt, but that, as a gene- 
ral thing, the relators find, at their conclusion, that they have for- 
gotten the points. Feats of a gymnastic nature (ending usually 
in a demolition of furniture by the amateurs) are presented ; and 
Babel is, in short, represented with tolerable accuracy and vivid- 
ness in the great dining-room of Denwood Hall. 

More wine is drunk and more songs are sung. Mr. Augustus 
Puddlenob, having begun a very dolorous ballad, succeeds in reach- 
ing the second line, and then, without the slightest apparent cause, 
subsides suddenly with a hiccup, and goes down with all on board, 
leaving no trace but his wine glass broken short off at the foot, 
upon the table, where his place had been but a moment before. 

More wine is drunk and more songs are sung. But it now ap- 
pears to be a general chorus of voices, each singing something 
suitable to his individual taste, totally regardless of surrounding 
sounds. Thus, for example, one remarks that he’s sitting on the 
stile, Mary, and the peculiar addition from some distant quarter, 
‘with a bottle and shillelah I’ll the boys of Dublin rally,” greets 
his ear. The well-known cherub who is represented to be con- 
tinually sitting up aloft, seems all at once to have shifted his posi- 
tion, and now finds agreeable quarters in full fathom five. Mr. 
Peter Snout was invited out—that fact has been long established ; 
but tradition said nothing of the banks of the blue Moselle being 
the scene of hilarious gathering, which he was entreated to attend. 

Thus pass the hours away, and the revellers sink, one by 02°, 
to slumber; some with their heads placidly reclining upon the 
floor, while their feet rest easily on the chairs they have just occu 
pied, and others having apparently sought the same balmy com 
forter, among the burnt-out ashes of the grate. 

And as the candles disappear in their sockets, the rays of the 
pale moon shine softly through the huge windows, and light up 
the faces of the drunken sleepers in a grotesque, ghastly manner, 
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as though a troop of clowns and mountebanks had been by some 
magician’s hand tarned suddenly to stone, while in the very act of 
insane contortion and grimace. . 

She peeps in and sees all this, and sees, too, the favored lover 
of Mary Warden as he lays wallowing in his debauchery, sur- 
rounded by the same heartless, useless and abandoned beings as 
himself, and as she gazes with her great wonderii.g face, shedding 
her lustrous beauty on the slumbering world, her beams are cast 
down upon a drooping figure kneeling by a mound of grass-grown 
earth, and a halo seen.s to form itself around about it, as it kneels 
there in the dead and solemn silence of the moonlit night. 


The chimes hanging in the little belfry of the moss-grown church 
are mournfully swinging to and fro, and tell to the ears of the 
sober-visaged neighbors that one soul has gone out from among 
them, and to the village children that there will be one more tomb- 
stone for them to spell reverently over, as they pass through the 
ancient graveyard, on their way homeward from the church. 

Mr. Warden is dead, and Mary Warden is now without her 
good old uncle to advise and counsel her, or to warn her kindly, 
as he had always done before, from the dangers that surrounds 
the path of inexperienced youth. 

The humble funeral is over, and she sits at the trellised window, 
thinking with a heavy heart of her lonely position, with not one 
relative now living to whom she can look for protection. The 
tears arise upon her sight as she thinks sadly of the dead old man 
who lavished all his love upon her, and of the honest heart which 
she had cast from her, who would, in such a strait, have been so 
true a friend to her. Shehas scen nothing of him since that night 
when he took his leave of her for the last time, and she reproaches 
herself for the coldness she had shown to him. Then again her 
thoughts wander to him who fills so deep a place within her 
bosom, and she struggles against the doubts which the solemn 
words of John Hardew have given rise to. 

“He is—he must be true; I wrong him to think otherwise.” 

She had spoken aloud, without hearing that a step had crossed 
the threshold, and that a figure stood silently beside her. 

“ Of whom does Mary Warden speak ¢” 

It was the subject of her thoughts that asked the question, 
though the tell-tale blush that lit her pale cheek, as she turned and 
saw him, was sufficient answer to it. 

“True, Mary,” said he, in a reproachful tone. “Is it needful 
to ask it? Have you, then, so little confidence in me ?” 

“Forgive me, George, if I doubt you for one moment. But O, 
without you I have no one in the world to whom I can now look 
for a friend. He who has befriended and cherished me for so 
many long years lies cold and silent beneath the churchyard’s 
mound. No—no; you could not do a wrong to one so desolate 
as I.” 

She laid her head upon his shoulder, and as she wept, revealed 
to him the confidence she placed in his honor and love, and felt 
assured that in him she had found one who would be all in all to 
her, a comforter and friend. Woe betide the man who would be- 
tray such confidence! Anathema and maranatha be his portion 
and his lot forever ! 

He suffered her to weep in silence for some moments before he 
spoke. 

“ This is not a time, Mary, to speak of marrying and giving in 
marriage, with death so lately in the house, but the living must be 
cared for; repining at the will of fate will neither bring those 
back whom we have loved, nor will it provide for the necessities 
of the mourning ones left helpless by their loss. Therefore I must 
speak the words which will both provide for you, and at the same 
time render me happy in the possession of a loving and beloved 
wife. Will you suffer me to call you by that dear title, Mary?” 

Her silently clinging still closer to him was her only answer. 
It was enough. To her fears as to the displeasure of his family 
in uniting himself so far beneath the station which he filled, 
he replied that to their displeasure or their satisfaction he was alike 
indifferent, but that for some weighty reasons it would, for the 
time, be necessary to conceal his marriage, and that, after it had 
taken place, he would provide comfortably for her, until such time 
as he could openly and before the world give her the rightful posi- 
tion that she was entitled to. 

No doubt crossed her mind as she submitted to him in every- 
thing. The marriage was to take place at an early day, and 
should be solemnized at the hall, in the presence of a few friends 
in whom he could place his confidence, fearlessly and entirely. 

So time wore on, and the hour approached that was to see 
Mary Warden bid farewell to the days of maidenhood, and take 
the vows of eternal fidelity and love. And seldom would they be 
spoken with more of reverence and truth than when tney should 
be uttered by her lips, for her love had grown te be her réligion, 
and she thought of George Vernell as of a something better than 
general humanity, so much was his devotien to her in her sorrow- 
fal helplessness magnified by the confiding girl. 

Black and heavy were the clouds that filled the autumn sky 
upon the inorning that ushered in the wedding-day. Sombre 
faces seemed looking down upon it from the gloomy vault above. 
The birds, whose cheerful notes were wont to hail the rising morn, 
8at cowering upon the tossing boughs, in ominous silence. To 
and fro waved the branches of the barren trees, having the ap- 
pearance of hands wringing wildly in the extremity of woe, and 
their falling leaves might well be likened to the tears that were 
shed in the abandonment of their deep grief and agony. 

A covered carriage stopped at the gate of the cottage, and Mary 
Warden, stepping forth, was received in ‘the arms of George Ver- 
nell. Quickly the door was clapped to, and the vehicle driven 
Tapidly towards the hall. Arrived there, the steps were let down, 
and pale and trembling, she stood within the mansion whose mis- 


tress she was from thence to be, though she felt that it was more 
like a culprit than a happy bride that she was entering it. 

A young woman came forward to assist her. She could not tell 
why it was, but the girl's face did not exactly please her. There 
was a downcast expression of the eye, and a smooth, unpleasant 
voice, although the face itself was rather a handsome one. She 
tried to banish such feelings as childish, but they would return 
each time she caught her glance fixed upon her, with a strange 
expression, from time to time. 

Through a lofty corridor, lined on each side with the family 
pictures, she was led in silence by the girl into whose care the 
squire had given her, to prepare herself for the bridal ceremony. 
Grimly these faces looked down upon her, and sternly they seemed 
to follow her with their eyes, as she looked back, half terrified, be- 
hind her. She felt as though she were running the gauntlet among 
the threatening ghosts of deceased Vernells, and breathed a deep 
sigh of relief when she found herself within a snug apartment, 
lighted cheerfully up with a ruddy fire that burned within the 
grate. 

In almost perfect silence was she dressed by her attendant, who 
expended no undue amount of words, even in replying to the few 
questions asked her. Mary was busy with her thoughts, and the 
silence was rather agreeable than otherwise. Yet when she did 
chance to recall herself back from the realm of dreams, she was 
sure to find that peculiar look fixed steadily upon her. Why it 
should make her uncomfortable she knew not, but she could not 
help the feeling each time she met that strangely gazingeye. She 
at length made an effort to banish the embarrassment that she felt 
coming over her, knowing that that eye was fixed upon her when- 
ever she chanced to look away, and asked her kindly was she un- 
happy. Unhappy? O no!—she was not unhappy. In fact, she 
was quite merry at times—quite merry; and she laughed with 
such a strange, wild sound, that Mary shuddered to hear it, and 
began to think that the strange being must be somewhat disordered 
in her intellect. She did not dare to ask any more questions, 
and finished her toilet in silence. 

And now George comes for her, and kisses her, and tells her 
how well the simple but rich white silk becomes her, and that a 
ducal coronet could not enhance the love he feels for her. He 


’ tells her this as they pass together through the g!oomy corridor, 


where the ghosts of the dead Vernells are keeping watch and 
ward, and as he speaks, she could almost swear that some one 
laughed close to her. She turns and finds that her attendant has 
noiselessly followed them, and walks quictly behind, with her eyes 
cast down upon the ground. She sees no expression in her face, 
however, and sets it down as but tho vagaries of her own excited 
imagination. 

“ You must not mind her, Mary dear. Sho is not altogether 
right in her mind,” George whispers to her as he, too, looks back 
with something of trepidation in his face towards that singular 
figure following them with its stealthy step and down-bowed head. 
“‘T have brought down a clergyman from London, for, of course, 
it would be unsafe to trust our secret with the village pastor,” said 
he, as they reached an oaken door leading from the gallery. 

She knew not why, but this startled her. No time, however, 
was given her for thought. before the door opened, and she found 
herself within a handsome, old-fashioned apartment, in the pres- 
ence of three gentlemen besides the minister. A glance towards 
this latter personage served somewhat to re-assure her, for she saw 
that his hair was of snowy hue, and his appearance in his white 
robes and surplice perfectly correct and well-ordered. . 

No time was lost, and they stood up before him, while he began 
the solemn marriage service of the Church of England. He had 
proceeded about half-way through, when a loud scuffling was heard 
in the hall, and while they stood irresolute, the door was dashed 
fiercely in, and John Hardew stood before them! 

It might have been a group of statuary rather than a living one 
that stood in various astonished attitudes at this abrupt invasion, 
so motionless were they. John Hardew broke the silence, fixing 
his gaze sternly upon the face of the young squire, whose eyes 
were glaring fiercely upon him. 

“George Vernell, I did not think that thou wert so black- 
hearted a man !” 

“« What means the fellow? Where aremyservantst Am I to 
be insulted and outraged thus in my own house with impunity ?” 

“Is it yo’ who dares to use the words insult and outrage, while 
insult and outrage of the deepest kind ase bein’ acted underneath 
a roof which, till now, has been the home of good and honorable 
men? Insult and outrage wi’ yon innocent face before you! In- 
sult and outrage, while your very soul be filled wi’ them to over- 
flowing 

O, the withering and crushing effect of his impetuous words ! 
Before them his face blanched, and he leaned for support against 
a chair, while Mary, sick at heart and reeling, would have sunk 
to the ground, but that the strong arm of John Hardew was 
around her in an instant, and he was supporting her with the ten- 
derness of a mother. He seated her gently before he proceeded : 

“ Well for yo’, squire of Denwood Hall, that this wickedness 
be gone no farther. If yo’ had injured one hair of her head, 
although we ha’ been boys together—although we two drew life 
from the same bosom—although I have loved yo’, bad as 1 knew 
yo’ were,—if yo’ had injured her, I su’ld ha’ killed you—I su’ld 
ha’ killed you!” 

He spoke with terrible earnestness, and one glance at his dilat- 
ing eye would have shown how much of dreadful truth there was 
in what he said. He would have killed him—crushed him with as 


‘little compunction as he would have placed his foot upon a viper, 


and ended its hideous powers of doing farther mischief. 
“Come, Mary, let me lead yo’ from this place. Yo’ are in the 
midst of wickedness and wrong. This man, whe bears upon his 


shoulders the covering of the lamb, is but a wolf in disguise. See! 
—did I not say so?” ; 

And before that individual was aware of his intention, he lifted 
the gray wig from the monstér’s head, and discovered the wolf in 
the person of Mr. Augustus Puddlenob, who had kindly volun- 
tecred for this occasion only, having, though grievously against 
his own wishes, been divested of his magnificent whiskers and 
motstache for the purpose. That gentleman conceiving his holy 
cloth deeply insulted, made a rapid exit from the room, and shortly 
afterwards from the house itself. 

“These men are blacklegs and scoundrels,” continued he, point- 
ing to the others who had stood, by no means unmoved, spectators 
of this singular scene. 

To this charge they made a movement of virtuous indignation, 
as though to advance towards their libeller. 

“Yes, do! I'll crack your crowns wi’ as much ease as if they 
were so many filberts !” 

John held in his hand a stout cudgel, which he evidently could 
wield with a masterly grasp,—at least taese injured gentlemen 
seemed so to consider, for they disdained any further reply, and 
followed in the footsteps of the departed Puddlenob. 

“Mun, I say it! there be one o’ thy own sex here, and she had 
so little feelin’ for her helpless sister that she was helpin’ and aid- 
in’ the guilty wrong that was about to be committed.” 

He looked towards the girl who had helped Mary in her toilet, 
and who sprang forward fiercely as he spoke. 

“Why should I warn her from the path which I myself have 
trodden—trodden with agony and tears for so many long and 
weary years? What is she better than me that I should spare 
her? If the raising of a finger of mine would have done it, I 
would not have lifted it. Iam sorry she is saved. I would have 
her loathsome and infectious as J am, for 7 was once as pure as 
she. Take her from here—quickly! The sight of her is poison 
to me!” 

Forth from this contaminated house they went, Mary clinging 
to him closely—convulsively. She knew that in him only was 
safety. In him she had implicit trust. Blind no longer, the 
scales had fallen from her eyes. Forth from that contaminated 
house. 

Hear them —only listen to them!—the chimes hanging in the 
little belfry of the moss-grown church. ‘“ Ding-dong-dell—ding- 
dong-dell! Let’s be joyful, ding-dong-dell! Aint it jolly? Lit- 
tle louder! Ding-dong-dell—ding-dong-dell!” They work them- 
selves up into a perfect mania of jollity and joyfulness, and little 
louderness, and ding-dong-dellness. One would think they must 
grow exhausted with the intensity of their mirth, but not a bit of 
it; louder and clearer on the morning air comes the refrain 
“ Ding-dong-dell !” 

The farm-yard dogs begin to conceive themselves insulted, and 
commence a chorus expressive of defiance and derision. They 
retire, however, from the combat, perfectly used up, and silent 
from very hoarseness, and can only express themselves by the 
means of a feeble and imbecile growl for the remainder of the 
day. Louder and clearer on the morning air comes the refrain 
“ Ding-dong-dell !” 

All the lads and lasses collect together for a dance upon the 
green, and the fiddler essays almost in despair the task of tuning 
his well-worn instrument, so much does the melody of the bells 
interfere with the successful accomplishment of his object. Still, 
they keep it up with untiring vigor: “Ding-dong-dell—ding- 
dong-dell !” 

John Hardew leads his newly-wedded wife from beneath the 
porch of the moss-grown church, and as he steps forth, a proud 
and happy man, the bells reach the climax of their joy, and the 
echoes of their cheerful voices may be heard far and near from 
valley to hill, and back again from hill to valley, for miles around. 
High and clear upon the morning air the never-tiring “ ding-dong- 
dell—ding-dong-dell !” 


Universaity.—Short-sighted people—I mean such who have 
but narrow conceptions, never extended beyond their own little 
sphere—cannot comprehend that universality of talents which is 
sometimes observable in one person. They allow no solidity in 
whatever is agreeable ; or when they see in any one the graces of 
the body—activity, suppleness, and dexterity, they conclude he 
wants the endowments of the mind—judgment, prudence, and 
perspicacity. Let history say what it will, they will not believe 
that Socrates ever danced.—La Bruyere. 
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[Written for Ballon’s Pictorial ] 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY BLANOHE D'ARTOISS. 


Give, 0 give me back the days of my childhood, 
When my heart beat to hope’s high thrill ; 

O give me back the days of my childhood, 
Ere mv life-path was crossed with ill; 

When the star of my youth shone gaily— 

When the bright sun lit my path daily— 
When life giided away—O merripy— 
When love lit my life path cheerily. 

Give, 0 give me back*the days of my childhood, 
When the sun never set on my fears; 

O give me back the days of my childhood, 
When my cheek was not deluged with tears. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Ir was Thanksgiving week in Farmer’s Hollow—that grand old 
festival to which so many of the unfortunate feathered tribe have 
fallen yearly sacrifices ever since the institution became one of 


general observance—a period considerably in advance of my re- 


membrance, good reader; and on the occasion to which we refer, 
there was no lack of the customary provision among the good 
people of the Hollow—and a great many populous roosts were per- 
ceptibly thinned ; a great many fingers were blistered in the pro- 
cess of scalding defunct fowls ; a great deal of merriment prevailed, 


and a great many sly jokes and teazing allusions to anticipated 
feather-beds, that caused rosy cheeks to tingle with rosier blushes, 
were made by roguish younger sisters, as the glossy covering of 
chanticleer was stripped from his yellow sides and spread some- 
where in the sun to dry; a great many staid fathers run up long 
bills for spices, raisins, and other necessary trifles, at the village 
store; and a great many good things sprang into existence, which 
delighted juvenile eyes, and caused juvenile palates to water in 
anticipation of the promised feast. 

But with the young people—that is, the self-styled young ladies 
and gentlemen, ranging from the age of fourteen upwards—these 
items of home festivity were of secondary moment. How could 
the girls confine their interest to the probable lightness or white- 
ness of the pastry they moulded ‘—or the probable figure it would 
make on the family board, when, in reality, they felt a much great- 
er degree of anxiety with regard to their own appearance on a cer- 
tain evening not far distant * And how could the beaux dispose 
their minds to the sober contemplation of a quiet fireside gathering, 
when another, of a much more brilliant character, kept saucily in- 
truding itself upon their imagination ¢ 

Bat this abstracted state of feeling was at once made plain, when 
it became known that extraordinary preparations were going for- 
ward for a grand union ball, to take place the night preceding the 
customary Thursday appointed by his excellency the governor, as 
a day of public thanksgiving and praise. 

What a flutter of excitement did this give rise to! What a 
tumbling of ribbons in the seven by nine shop of the little milliner ! 
What a putting on and off, experimentally, of fancy slippers, both 
masculine and feminine, at the sign of the golden boot opposite! 
In what mysterious knots young men collected in the tavern- 
porch, wearing very anxious, business-like faces, talking very rap- 
idly and in very loud whispors ; and then suddenly dispersing, and 
betaking themselves in various directions, with as much conse- 
quential haste and bustle as though bent on an official embassy of 
vital importance to the state. 

O, what an eventful epoch in the annals of Farmer’s Hollow! 
What a fever of doubt prevailed as to who would invite who, and 
who would accept who’s escort; and what a universal feeling of 
pleasure succeeded, as all these doubts were happily resolved, and 
the temporary partnerships satisfactorily adjusted. All, indeed, 
buat one! One still remained unmated, although not uninvited— 
and she the prettiest girl, and quite the belle of the Hollow. Many 
an aspiring gallant had dashed over the intervening mile between 
the village and her sunny hillside home, to solicit the honor of her 
company at the ball; but each was forced to return with the same 
success, or rather the same disappointment, to meet the laugh of 
his companion:, and join in the general wonder as to whether 
pretty Helen Smith was really going to do so silly a thing as to 
stay at home on the night of the ball, or whether she had been pre- 
viously secured by some manceuvering rival, of whom they were 
yet ignorant, but upon whose imaginary head they vowed tremen- 
dous vengeance ! 

Meanwhile the charming object of all this bootless speculation 
maintained a provoking silence as regarded her intentions for the 
momentous evening, and continued to assist her mother in the 
customary household duties much in the same way as if there had 
been no ball in contemplation ; save that she now and then paused 
in ber work, and shading the faint November sunlight from her 
eyes, looked inquiringly down the long pleasant road leading to 
the village, wondering secretly why a certain somebody need be eo 
very remiss im paying ber the compliments of the occasion, and 
presenting the important invitation—which she half resolved to 
refuse, in punishment for his neglect ! 

Extreme curiosity prevailed in the family circle of the Smiths, 
as to what disposition the eldest daughter of the house would pro- 
bably make of herscif on the night in question; and a great many 
doubts, and great conflicting opinions were expressed. 
But when it fell out that a trio of the young Smiths (determined 
spirits!) having assumed the liberty of inspecting the young lady’s 


wardrobe, bounced down stairs with a shout, and announced the 
important discovery that “ Nelly’s.white gown was spread out on 
the spare bed in the north chamber,” it became at once the general 
conviction that Nelly designed going—but how, or with whom, 
was a mystery which defied the research of even the indefatigable 
juvenile trio. 

As might be conjectured, Helen herself felt intensely uncomfort- 
able under the fire of so many inquiring eyes—and the more so, 
as day after day wore away, and she was still looking vainly 
down the long road in the direction of the village. 

At last, as the eventful time waxed near at hand, she ceased her 
unrewarded watch, and mounting the broad worn stairs to the 
chamber above, sadly surveyed the simple yet tasteful preparations, 
which she had been so happy in making, now wasted! Of what 
use now was the pretty dotted muslin, so white and so nicely 
smoothed ;—or the new light boots, with their shiny tips ;—or the 
delicate satin ribbon, glossy and rustling, and terminating at either 
end in the slightest perceptible curl, betokening its recent release 
from the block, and which she held for a moment over her hand, 
and saw it ripple down, like a stream of light, to her feet. This 
was his gift, which she would have worn for his sake—alas! and a 
bright round tear, looking like a liquid diamond, glanced down its 
glistening length as she folded the cherished trifle away, and then 
quickly withdrew it, and placed it again in contrast with the snowy 
muslin skirt. ‘“‘ Yes, it would be very pretty,”’ she said, with a 
half sad smile, “no one need know it was not so intended at first.” 

She had suddenly decided that Sarah—who was two and a half 


years younger than herself, just turned fifteen, and was now going 
wild with delight at the anticipation of her first coming out—could 
be very becomingly arrayed in the toilet designed for hersclf. It 
suited her fresh complexion perfectly, and with the assistance of a 
few sprays of scented oak plant in her brown hair, she would look 
charmingly for her first appearance. 

Pleasing herself with this plan, and the anticipation of Sarah’s 
surprise, she tried to forget her own disappointment, and belicve 
that the neglect of the favored expected arose from some unavoid- 
able cause ; but a thousand miserable suspicions would keep whis- 
pering that nothing stronger than his own will had detained him, 
and cruelly hinted that possibly his attentions were more agreeably 
bestowed elsewhere. All this served still more to torment and 
distract her; and when, on the following morning, a messenger 
came at foaming speed from a neighboring town, to announce the 
violent illness of a distant family relation, which resulted in the 
immediate setting off of the respective heads of the family for the 
scene of distress, she watched their welcome departure with a sen- 
sation of relief, and « feeling that there were now four eyes less to 
detect the slightest variation of countenance, and a corresponding 
deficit of two distinct minds to draw their own inferences there- 
from. And she set about her daily duties, satisfied that she could 
indulge in the luxury of wretchedness to a much greater degree, 
unembarrassed by parental scrutiny. 

But this indulgence was speedily rendered unnecessary. A sud- 
den sunbeam burst upon her from an unexpected quarter ; no less 
a comforter than little Dicky, busy in a corner with a miniature 
kite, rose up to apply the balm of healing. 

“Nelly,” he commenced smartly, forsaking his play and sidling 
up to the table at which she was busy, “you can’t guess what 
Tommy Fields told me about you, when I see him down to the 
village yesterday!’ Here he paused, with a wise look, savoring 
of defiance ; but finding Nelly manifested no inclination to “ guess,”’ 
he proceeded with annoying good nature to unfold Tommy Field’s 
remark, to the effect that “everybody” (meaning his big brother, 
who was somewhat moved by the spirit of pique in consequence of 
Miss Smith’s having declined his gallantry) “said that nothin’ 
kep’ her from goin’ to the ball, only cause Phil Rider didn’t hap- 
pen to be at home to ask her.” 

“Where is he gone?” asked Nelly, quickly, without any regard 
to the scandalous charge, and in a tone, which, though meant to 
be indifferent, betrayed her surprise and anxiety to even the inex- 
perienced ears of Dicky. 

“What makes you blush so, Nelly?” demanded that observing 
young gentleman, with a great deal of juvenile archness ; and be- 
ing sufficiently penetrating to perceive that the information of 
which he stood possessed was of some importance, bravely refused 
to be entreated, until persuasion, in the shape of a very large lamp 
of sugar prevailed, and Helen learned to her happy amazement 
that the tardy gallant, whose non-appearance had resulted in so 
much waste of feeling, had been absent nearly three weeks on 
business in a distant part of the State. 

How light seemed the burden of Helen’s labor that day; and 
what a flood of sunshine filled the room, and rested on the air 
without. How soon the night shut down, and so busy had the 
whole day been, that Helen’s short, soft curls had not once felt 
the smoothing influence of comb or brush, but clung in tangled 
masses around her Hebe forehead ; and the faded bombazine and 
long white work-apron had not as usual given place to the neat 
afternoon print and becoming collar—and as she stole a peep into 
her unflattering glass, she felt that, above all other things, she 
should dislike to have the handsome eyes of a certain Phil behold 
her unpromising appearance! But resolving soon to find time 
for improvement, she resumed her work, and had become well ab- 
sorbed in the preparation of a delicious turkey dressing, when she 
caught the sound of a slight bustle in the yard, and shortly after, 
as in the case of ’Zekiel’s Huldy, 


“She heerd a foot, and knowed it, tu, 
A-raspin’ on scraper ; 
All ways tu once her feelings flew, 
Like sparks in burnt up paper! 


In another moment she would stand confronted by the very one of 
all others she would have wished to avoid ! 
But was there no means of retreat? She could not fly to her 


~ { 


chamber; for to gain the staircase, she must cross the identical 
entry that even now contained the enemy! In this extremity she 
fled for shelter to the only attainable covert, the door of the cellar, 
and had just time to close it after her, when she heard the pleasant 
exchange of good evenings that followed the entrance of the visitor. 

“ Ah,” was the internal thought of her wicked brother Nathan, 
as he saw her vanish into voluntary exile, “I'll pay you off a great 
many unsettled scores before you escape from that trap, Miss 
Nelly!” And the memory of several occasions when he had found 
himself mysteriously fastened out on the coldest of the midwinter 
nights; the thought of the intruding chairs purposely set as stum- 
bling blocks in his way up stairs when obliged to grope in the 
dark, because somebody had maliciously misplaced the candle- 
box—together with the stinging recollection of sundry pins cun- 
ningly introduced into his coat-tails, causing him for a while to 
suppose the sofa of the lady on whom he called was stuffed with 
needles, and that every unlucky chair on which he essayed to sit 
concealed a minute but terribly effective instrament of torture, 
thereby making himself very ridiculous in the lady’s estimation, 
by suddenly bouncing up, as if in obedience to unseen wires, a la 
puppet, at each successive sitting down. All these indignities, 
passing in review before the mind of the injured Nathan, detracted 
nothing from the zest of his determination ; and accordingly, medi- 
tating profoundly that a fire in the parlor could only be produced 
by immense backlogs and foresticks, which only he could split and 
prepare, he resolved to be deaf to Sarah’s beseeching looke, 
glances in the direction of the cellar door, and final verbal state- 
ment of her desire, and to declare, in a vastly good-natured way, 
that “there was no need of another fire-——Phil was very comfortable 
as he was,’’ which would, of course, be warmly seconded by their 
courteous guest, who would consequently remain in the kitchen, 


and Nelly, as an inevitable result, down cellar! 

Meanwhile, Nelly was seized with horror, when, in reply to an 
inquiry for Miss Helen, she heard her brother’s polite rejoinder 
that she was ‘‘somewhere about the house, and would probably 
be in soon—she knows of your coming, I believe; doesn’t she, 
Sarah ?” elevating his eyebrows interrogatively upon that young 
lady! Thus appealed to, poor Sarah could only gasp a faint 
“‘yes,” and wonder within herself what Nathan proposed to do 
next ; something was in contemplation—she could see it in his eyes. 

Nathan himself was at no such loss; he carried forward his de- 
termination to the very letter! There was no fire in the parlor, 
in spite of Sarah’s despair, and he addressed himself immediately 
to the entertainment of his visitor, forcing him to talk upon a 
great variety of subjects, which it was apparent possessed no in- 
terest in his eyes, but which it pleased his amiable host not to 
observe. Mr. Philip evidently sat upon figurative pins of quite as 
excruciating a nature as the real ones of Nathan’s memory! His 
growing impatience manifested itself in frequent fidgetings of his 
watch-chain, and his reflections certainly were not the pleasantest. 

If Helen was really at home, and knew of his presence, why 
didn’t she appear? It seemed to him nothing less than a case of 
intended slight ; he felt that it was folly to remain longer, and was 
a dozen times on the point of rising, but Nathan contrived to de- 
tain him, without appearing to notice the movement—and at last, 
not wishing to appear disconcerted by this singular treatment of 
the lady’s, he determined to “make an evening of it,” which he 
did, to Helen’s intense agony, who was in @@tate of mind* that 
passeth conception—vexation, regret, alarm and mortification pre- 
dominating by turns. Indignation for her graceless brother stood 
decidedly in the ascendant, however ; and what dire plans of retali- 
ation were concocted and matured in that shiny, unkempt head of 
hers, no one knewébetter than herself, as shivering with the damp 
atmosphere, she muffled herself partially in a dilapidated garment 
which hung near at hand, and crouched down by the door. 

Meantime the fire in the old-fashioned chimney waxed fiercer 
and higher, and radiating powerfully in the direction of the tor- 
tured visitor, rendered him externally as uncomfortable as he was 
already miserable in mind. Successive backward movements of 
his chair contributed sparingly to his relief! His face became very 
red, and he applied his handkerchief nervously to-his reeking brow. 

“ Warm, Phil ?’”’ demanded the incorrigible Nathan, concluding 
a very fanny story, and abandoning the poker, with which he had 
been accompanying himself upon the blazing logs ; .“‘ might open 
the door—that perhaps,” pointing to the fatal cellar door, near 
which the victim, in his violent retrograde movements, had arrived. 
Phil clutched at this merciful suggestion as his only chance of 
escape from suffocation, and sprang upon the indicated door, but 
immediately staggered back aghast, as a spectral figure in dirty 
white tumbled forward into his arms! Poor Nelly, tired and 
chilled, had fallen asleep on the topmost stair, with her head against 
the treacherous door, and awoke in the embrace of her lover. 

There was one suppressed exclamation from the convulsed circle 
of Smiths, among whom, hewever, there appeared to exist great 
unanimity with regard to the time of retiring, for, on the instant, 
the room was deserted by all but the solitary pair by the cellar 
door ; but a close observer might. have detected a row of faces 
ranged up and down a very narrow aperture of the door which 
assisted their retreat, and a quick ear might have caught a sound 
of a great many smothered whispers and snickers in a great variety 
of intonations ! 

It may be superfluous to add, that Sarah did not make her first 
appearance in the dotted muslin and silver ribbon, as had been 
contemplated ; or that pretty Helen Smith did no such silly thing 
as to stay at home on the night of the ball. But we know it will 
be gratifying to all our sentimental friends to learn that the next 
time St. Nicholas perched on the great chimney-top of the hillside 
home, his happy old ears were greeted by the merry sound of a 
gay wedding-party below—but who Hymen the sportsman noosed 
that night, we leave our acute reader to guess! 


; BY EMILY R. PAGE. 
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[Written for Ballow’s Pictorial.) 
TO ANGIE, 


BY WILLIf B. PABOR. 


Sing who may, of gold or glory, 
Miser’s meed or warrior’s dream ; 
TI will weave a fairer story, 
I will choose a purer theme. 


Pen who may, @ sounding sonnet, 
Heavy in its stateliness, 

Laying rales of rhyme upon it 
Till it lose its loveliness; 


I will wake a random measure, 
I will touch a truer string; 

And perhaps a purer pleasure 
To the pleading spirit bring. 


Angie! laughing, blue-eyed maiden, 
Fills the tenor of my sorg; 

May her years with bliss be inden, 
As they swiftly glide along. 


In the flush of woman’s promise, 
Angel could not be more fair; 

And the praise she winneth from us 
Rises incense-like in air. 


All that’s pure and all that’s holy, 
Cluster round one loving shrine; 

Those who worship, there bend low,— 
To their worship I add mine. 


Youth fs fair, yet youth is fleeting, 
Time is now surnamed the Bold; 
But I send her this sweet greeting : 


True hearts never can grow old. 


Change may come and bitter trial, 
Bat life’s gold is thus refined, 
And the stream from sorrow’s vial 
Falls upon a chastened mind. 


As we tread the path of duty, 
Thoughts of dear ones fill the soul, 

And a form of grace and beauty 
Points us to life’s distant goal. 


Then we fancy angel pinions 
Flutter round us as we go; 

Coming from those fair dominions, 
In their robes as white as snow. 


Angie! take this simple token, 
Poor, perhaps, to give to thee; 

But, when names beloved are spoken, * 
Angie, then—remember me. 


— > 
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THE MONOMANIAC. 


A SCRAP FROM A PHYSICIAN'S DIARY. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


During the summer of 1849 I was in the western country, 
whither I had gone merely for recreation and to escape for a sea- 
son the wearying duties of my profession. I reached Louisville, 
Ky., towards the latter part of July, and there I meant to remain 
some time. 

I was sitting in my room one morning, enjoying my newspaper 
and cigar, when one of the servants of the hotel informed me that 
there was a gentleman in the office who wished to see me very 
much. I asked his name, and then the fellow remembered that 
he had the visitor’s card. I took it and read, in a neat, copper- 
plate impression, “ Partie Severns, M.D.” I directed the 
messenger to see the doctor up; and ere long afterwards the gen- 
tleman entered. He was a stout, good-looking man, past forty, 
and looked “every inch the doctor.” 

“This is Doctor Belknap, I believe,” he said, bowing with a 
warm smile upon his face. 

“It is,” said I; and in a few moments more we were engaged 
in just such conversation as might be holden between friends of 
years standing. 

“Doctor,” he said, after we had rattled away for some fifteen 
minutes or so, “I have come to obtain your professional assist- 
ance. You have probably had some cases of insanity to deal with 
in the course of your practice ?” 

“A very few,” I told him. 

“ But you are willing to help me if you can ?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered. 

“Well, the case is here : just in the edge of the adjoining county 
lives a wealthy planter by the name of Landear. He is one of our 
first men, and much respected by all who know him. Bat lately 
he has met with a strange and sad misfortune. He presents one 
of the most curious cases of monomania that I ever heard of. For 
many years he has been in the habit of going off at certain seasons 
for the purpose of hunting bears. Last spring he went, and dur- 
ing one of his hunting excursions he was attacked by an old she 
bear, that got him down, and would have killed him had not timely 
assistance arrived. The bear was killed, and Landear was picked 
up insensible and carried to the camp. When he revived he 
Seemed sad and melancholy, and expressed the opinion that he 
should not live long, and begged that he might be carried home at 
onee. This request was complied with, and when he reached 
home I was sent for. I found him with a very slight fever, and a 
contusion upon the side of the head. But the skull was not ia- 
Jured at all, and I soon made up my mind that he was suffering 
more from the effects of the shock upon his mind than from any 


physical effect. I found that he shuddered fearfully when the sub- 
ject of the bear was mentioned. He had given himself up as a 
dead man before the succor arrived, and his mind seemed to dwell 
upon that one moment when the mad beast stood over him ready 
to devour him. I gave such medicine a3 I knew would very soon 
relieve him of all physical difficulty, and them took my leave, hav- 
ing, among other directions, cautioned the family against speak- 
ing about the bear in his presence. 

“When I next heard from him his som came to my office—it 
was about a week after my visit—and informed me that his father 
was crazy as could be—that he tried to kill everybody that came 
near him; and that with the assistance of the negroes they had got 
him bound. I hastened off at once, and found Landear in the 
most confirmed state of monomania. He begged of me not to 
come near him, for he assured me he should eat me if I did. He 
swore that he was a bear! I conversed with him a long time, and 
found him perfectly rational on all other points. He conversed 
freely, but that one idea clung to him. He would growl and 
glare, and ask me to look at his claws, imagining that his fingers 
were real claws. 

“Since then I have done all that lay in my power. I have re- 
sorted to all kinds of pleasant stratagems that I could think of, 
but to no purpose. The poor man still suffered, and he seemed 
to grow weak and faint in body, but savage and angovernable in 
disposition. He will have raw meat to eat, and he tries to scratch 
and bite every one who approaches him. Now what can be done ?” 


“ Toes he state any cause for his having been turned into a 
bear?” I asked. 

“ Why,” returned Severns, “‘ he imagines he was killed in the 
forest, and that they made a mistake and brought the bear home.” 

I pondered a while, and then informed my visitor that I could 
think of but one plan; and that was to kill him. 

Kill him?” 

«« Yes—just enough so that he shall think so.” 

“ Ah, yes—now I see.” 

I threw aside my paper, and entered at once into a considera- 
tion of the subject ; and in the course of half an hour we had the 
plan all laid. I asked Severns if there was a stuffed bear-skin in 
the place, and he informed me that he had one himself—one that 
Landear had stuffed and given him. 

We went at once to Severns’s dwelling, and there I found a bear 
as natural as life. We put the effigy into a covered wagon, and 
then started for Bullit county, the residence of Landear being 
about fifteen miles distant. I found the estate to be a noble one, 
and everything around betokened wealth and refinement. We 
called such members of the family as we wished to assist us, and 
explained to them what we desired to do. They entered into the 
arrangement with much zeal, and [I soon found that Severns had 
been telling them that I was something extra in the way of attend- 
ing to such cases. 

We had the representative bear taken into the house, where it 
would be handy, and then Landear’s son—a young man about 
one-and-twenty—went around so as to enter his father’s room by 
a door directly back of the place where the ill-fated man sat. I 
then took a gun loaded with a heavy charge of powder and wad- 
ding only, and after this we started for the room where the patient 
was confined. 

I found George Landear to be a stout, noble-looking man, not 
far from fifty years old, but pale and haggard now. He was sit- 
ting in a great, stout arm-chair, with straps passing around his 
legs, breast, arms and head, and thus confined. 

“Mercy!” I cried, assuming as frightened a tone and look as 
possible, “‘ why do you keep this bearhere? He’ll bite somebody !” 

Upon this the monomaniac began to growl and gnash his teeth. 

“Hold!” I cried, coming nearer to the poor man, and holding 
up my hands in astonishment. ‘‘ This ferocious beast has killed a 
man. If we kill him now, the man he slew will be restored. 
Stand back! Let mekill him! I’ll shoot him through the head !”’ 

With these words I raised my gun and aimed it at the man’s 
face. He glared at me furiously, and seemed anxious to reach 
me. He growled louder than ever before, and his teeth gnashed 
in rage. With a quick, slight movement, I raised the muzzle of 
the gun and fired. The report was deafening, and the room was 
filléd with smoke. The young man, who had stood prepared, im- 
mediately hurled his father’s chair over backwards, and then threw 
a thick quilt over him. While one party brought in the stutfed 
bear, and poured a lot of dark red fluid, prepared for the purpose, 
over the floor, Severns and myself cut the straps that bound the 
monomaniac, and dragging him away,we put the bear in his place. 

Landear was now lifted to another chair, but it was some mo- 
ments ere he eame to himself. When the return of perfect con- 
sciousness was apparent, Severns was ready for him. 

“My dear Landear,” he cried, starting forward and grasping 
the planter’s hand with every appearance of astonishment and de- 
light, “where have you been? What has been the matter with 
yout Just look there, sir! Look and see what we found in your 
chair. For mercy’s sake, look !” 

Landear turned his gaze in the direction pointed out, and there 
he saw the big chair overturned, a huge bear bound to it all 
bloody and dead, and the purple tide of berate life standing in 
pools upon the floor. 

“ Wasn’t I in that chair?” he whispered, shuddering fearfully. 

“I don’t know where you were,” returned Severns. ‘‘ We were 
determined to shoot the bear, for we knew that some wicked spirit 
held you away from us while that bear was here.” 

Then the doctor turned to those who stood around, and ordered 
them to drag the bear away. The order was quickly obeyed. 
Two men seized the animal by the hind legs and dragged him off, 
and Landear gazed fixedly upon the wide trail of blood that was 
left behind. | 


“There!” shonted Severns, as soon as the door was closed, 


“you are safe now, my dear friend. The accursed beast can hold 
power over you no more. Thank God, he is killed at last!” 
Slowly Landear seemed to awake to a sense of things about 
him. He raised his eyes from the trail of seeming blood, and 
gazed into the face of his physician. 
“Doctor Severns,” he said, in a hoarse, whispering tone, “are 


| you sure the bear is dead ?” 


“ Most certainly, sir,” Severns replied ; “the ball went directly 
through the heart. You have no more to fear.” 

Landear placed his hand to his brow, and after remaining so for 
some moments, he attempted to rise; but his strength failed him, 
and he would have sunk to the floor had not Severn: caught him. 
I advised that he should be conducted to his bed at once, and the 
advice was followed. We prescribed such restoratives as we 
thought his system would bear, and then took our leave, promising 
to call again on the next day. 

It was a week before I went out again, though Severns had 
been nearly every day. At that time I found Landear up and 
dressed, and looking very well. The tears ran down his checks 
in copious streams as he blessed me for the service I had rendered 
him. Of course I dared not then undeceive him, so I professed 
to have done a real service to him by really shooting the bear. 

Before I left Louisville I received a handsome sum of gold from 
the younger Landear, and as I knew they were amply able I kept 
it. 

Six years afterwards I visited Louisville again. I found Dr. 
Severns, and together we went out to see Mr. Landear. He was 
now stout and strong once more, and the stern power of intellect 
was his again. He thanked me again—this time earnestly and 
frankly—and then we sat down to a social chat. 

Even now Landear could hardly realize that he had not once 


been a bear, and suffered all that he then imagined. The whole 
scene of his monomania was fixed in his memory; he could re- 
member every feeling he then experienced, even to the moment 
when I aimed the gun at him. 

“Tt is very strange,” he explained to me, “ very strange; but 
yet of course I understand it all. When I trust to my memory, 
it really seems as though all those things were realitics—just as a 
vivid dream seems to you. I remember when you came in with 
the gun, and when you cried out in affright about the bear. Then 
I was a bear! Even now I cannot force my mind to a single idea 
of anything connected with my person at that time but the body— 
hair, claws, appetite, and all—of a huge bear. I remember your 
aiming at me—and your firing. Then I fell over, and I thought I 
was dead. When I came to, and saw the bloody floor and the 
dead bear, and remembered what you had said before you fired, I 
knew I was a man. My mind was changed as if by magic. I 
believed then that I had been in that bear—that my soul had ani- 
mated him; but that the moment he was shot, and his animal life 
gone, my soul came out from its confinement, and my body had 
returned to me.” 

“And does it appear the same to you now?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ Let me explain: When you wake up out 
of a sleep, and remember a very vivid dream you may have had, it 
is just as plain to you as though it was real.” 

“ Of course,” said I. 

“ Well,” he added, “the scenes of that season of monomania 
are not only fixed asa dream, but they have all the accompani- 
ments of reality. Of course my reason tells me that ’twas all 
imaginary, but my memory will hold al! the horrors of those dark 
hours; and though I know I have never been anything but a 
human being, yet I feel, in every respect of experience, that for 
long, long weeks I was a mad, raving bear. I have tried very 
hard—even to hours of study—to remember some incident, or mo- 
ment of thought, during that monomania which had some connec- 
tion with myself as a human being, but I never can do it. I can 
only see a huge beast, confined in a chair, eager to eat men, 
women and children.” 

I remained a week with the noble-hearted planter, and then I 
went my way. I hear from him often now. He is well, and firm 
in mind, and has no fears of any more monomania. But be sure 
he has not been bear-hunting since that eventful season. 

DIAMONDS, 

During a recent lecture on mineralogy, at the Truro institution, 
Captain Mahmond, as an instance of the practical importance of 
being able to ascertain the scale of hardness of minerals, related a 
circumstance that occurred to a gold digger. This man, when 
working at the diggings, found a rock crystal, and thinking it was 
a large diamond, he immediately left his work and went home. 
He invited a friend to take tea with him, and produced the sup- 
posed diamond on the tea-table ; his friend offered $1000 for it, 
which the digger refused to take. He made his voyage to Eng- 
land, and on arriving in London went to a mineral dealer, and 
offered him the precious stone for sale. The dealer, however, on 
trying its hardness, found that it was only common quartz; and 


after convincing the digger of his mistake, he gave him a few shil- 
ings for it, on account of its beauty.— New York Tribune. 


RIGID NOTIONS OF DUTY. 


A soldier on duty at the palace of the emperor, at St. Peters- 
burg, which was burnt a few years ago, was stationed and had been 
forgotten in one suite of apartments that was in flames. A Greek 
priest was the last person to rush through the burning rooms, at 
the imminent risk of his life, to save a crucifix in a chapel; and 
returning, he was hailed by the sentry, who must in a few minutes 
more have been suffocated. ‘“ What do you want?” cried the 
priest; ‘save yourself, or will be lost.”—“ I can’t leave,” re- 
plied the sentry, ‘“‘ because I am unrelieved ; but I called to you to 
give me your blessing before I die.” The priest blessed him, and 
the soldier died at his post.— Court and Camp. 

If fashion gives the word, every distinction of beauty, complex- 
ion or stature ceases.— (Goldsmith. 
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THOMAS BLANCHARD, THE INVENTOR. 
phowgragh by Bares, Masery, & 
Hill, from a h by . , Si 
Case, accompanies this sketch, has achieved fame and 
fortune by a series of useful inventions which fairly en- 
title him to take rank among the benefactors of man- 
kind. Though Mr. Blanchard is a modest and retiring 
man, quite content to let his works speak for him, we 
have deemed it a duty, as it certainly is a pleasure, to 
mt our readers with a slight sketch of his career. 
homas Blanchard was born in Sutton, Worcester 
County, Mass., June 24,1788. The origin of the fami- 
ly is ch; an ancestor of Mr. Blanchard, having 
left Normandy, removed to England, and thence to 
Massachusetts, where he settled in Charlestown, in the 
year 1639. The father of the subject of our sketch was 
a farmer, and the father of a large family. At an early 
age, Thomas exhibited a fondness for mechanical pur- 
suits, and was noted among his companions for his in- 
genuity and mn A in contriving mechanical teys, 
such as water-wheels, windmills, etc., with no o 
tools than a knife and gimlet. His occasional visits to 
the blacksmith’s shop, fired him with the desire of con- 
structing a little establishment of his own, and with the 
kitchen bellows, an iron wedge for an anvil, and such 
other substitutes as his ingenuity suggested, he contrived 
a miniature forge, which actually performed his work 
respectably. His first practical invention was a ma- 
chine for paring apples, which he contrived and put 
in operation when only thirteen years of age. By this 
machine, still in extensive use, he could accomplish 
more work than half a dozen girls by their unaided 
labor. His next undertaking, commenced when he was 
eighteen, though the idea had occupied his mind long 
before that, was a machine for making tacks, the pro- 
cess then being performed by hand, and tedious and 
not entirely satisfactory. He encountered various ob- 
stacles _ j discouragements, the want of means being 
the most serious, but finally he trruamphed. His success 
was so complete that he was able to manufacture five 
hundred tacks per minute, with more finished heads and 
ints that manual labor had ever succeeded in making. 
e sold the patent for this invention to a company for 
five thousand dollars—a sum far below its value, but 
which enabled the inventor not only to relieve him- 
self from all niary embarrassments, but gave him a 
small capital which enabled him to study the science of 
mechanics more thoroughly, and to devote himself to 
the development of his invertive genius. His next 
great invention was a machine for turning musket bar- 
rels with an external tinish. The lathe which he pro- 
duced not only turned the cylindrical part of the barrel, 
but the flat and oval sides of the breech, by the com- 
bination of one single, self-directing operation. He 
almost immediately secured a contract for erecting one of his ma- 
chines at the Springfield Armory. “While the workmen,” says 
Mr. Howe, “were gathered around to witness its operation, an 
incident occurred which finally led to the truly wonderful inven- 
tion for turning irregular forms. One of the men, addressing 
himself to a companion, says, ‘ Well, John, he has spoiled your 
job.’ ‘I care not for that,’ was the reply, ‘as long as I can get a 
better.’ One of the musket-stockers, with a confident shake of 
the head, then boastingly exclaimed, ‘that he (Blanchard) could 
not spoil his, for he could not turn a gun-stock!’ This remark 
struck Blanchard very forcibly, and in answer he observed, ‘I am 
not so sure of that, but will think of it awhile.’ The idea of turn- 
ing by machinery such a long irregular form as the stock of a 
musket seemed absurd, but he could not banish the subject from 
his mind. After remaining a few days longer at Springfield, he 
left tor his residence in Millbury, Worcester County. While pass- 
ing in a one-horse vehicle, in a state of deep meditation, through 
the old town of Brimfield, the whole principle of turning irregu- 
lar forms from a pattern at once burst upon his mind. he idea 
was so pleasing and forcible that, like Archimedes of old, he ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘I have got it! I have got it!’ Two countrymen, 
overhearing this, suddenly started up from the wayside, with coun- 
tenances expressive of wonder; when one of them, addressing his 
companion, said, ‘I guess that man’s crazy!’ In a short time, 
Blanchard built a model of this ma hine, and so exact were its 
operations that it would perfectly warn a miniature stock.” The 
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THOMAS BLANCHARD, THE INVENTOR. 


date of this great invention is 1818. One of its most useful and 
universal applications is in the turning of boot and shoe lasts. 
The application of the principle to making copies of busts and 
statues and tw cutting cameos was subsequently made by Mr. 
Blanchard, and it was these applications which excited such ad- 
miration at the recent Paris exposition, and obtained for the invcn- 
tor a first-class medal. It would be impossible without diagrams 
and drawings to convey an intelligible idea of Mr. Blanchard’s 
machine fcr cutting busts of equal dimensions to the model, or on 
an enlarged or reduced scale. Suffice it to say that its operation 
is perfect, and that the copy, whether equal in size, reduced or en- 
larged, is mathematically accurate, and requires for its finish only 
a little polishing of the surface. We have seen a reduced bust in 
marble of Napoleon III. and one of the Empress Eugenie, exe- 
cuted in Paris, in the presence of their majesties, most elaborately 
finished in the minutest and most delicate details. The impor- 
tance of this application of Mr. Blan-hard’s invention must be 
obvious to every amateur of the arts. “ By means of these ad- 
mirable machines,” says M. Boquillon, “‘a reproduction may now 
have the value of an original. With them will disappear the mere 
approximations executed by doubtful artists, or those copies which 
true talent reluctantly undertakes, because, after all, it can only 
make a fatally inaccurate translation. They reconcile industry 


with art, which they place henceforth beyond the rcach of the 
attacks of the spirit of traffic, by giving to commerce its finest 
creations, by popularizing them, and placing 


within the reach of 


all those which have hitherto been the pos. 
session of the smallest number. By these machines, 
the modern artist feels himself relieved of the irksome 
task of copying himself; under his hands, unfatigued 
by the labor of marble, stone, or steel, the clay will 

ld more readily and oftener. The distinction between 
the bronzes of art and the bronzes of commerce will 
disappear, for one will be no dearer than the other. The 
masses will be brought back to the admiration of the 
beautiful and true, and the general taste will be puri. 
fied.” But we are anticipating somewhat. Mr. Blan. 
chard’s turning machines were introduced into the na- 
tional armories at Harper’s Ferry and at Sprin 
and in 1833 his patent, having expired, was renewed 
Congress, on the ground that it was “an original ma. 
chine, standing among the first American inventions, 
for which the inventor had not been compensated ac. 
cording to its utility.” In 1825, when public attention 
was en on the subject of railroads and locomotive 

wer, Mr. Blanchard built a steam-carriage for travel- 

ing on common roads, which is believed to have been 

the first locomotive ever put in operation in this coun. 
try. It performed to the satisfaction of the inventor, 
turned corners, went backward and forward, and as. 
cended grades. He also built models of railroad tum. 
outs, and other improvements, now in general use. He 
submitted to Gov. Clinton, of New York, a plan for 
building a railroad from Albany to Schenectady, which 
had received the approval of heavy capitalists, but yield- 
ing to the opinion that the time had not arrived for their 
adoption, abandoned his _—— In 1826, he built a 
t draft steamer, with the wheel astern, which ascend- 
the falls between Hartford and Springfield with per- 
fect ease, thas commencing a new era in the history of 
Springfield, steam navigation having previously ended 
at Hartford. In 1828, the inventor, with a party ot 
friends, made an excursion up the river to a distance of 
150 miles. He was everywhere received by the inhabi- 
tants with boat, the Vermont,” was 
succeeded by another, the “‘ Massachusetts,” of 
tonnage, but drawing only eighteen inches of water. In 
1830, he was we to build a boat to ply between 
Pittsburg and Olean Point, on the y, dis- 
tance of 300 miles, the fall amounting in the whole to 
600 feet, and the river in many places having a y 
rapid current. The boat was named the “ Alleghany,” 
and made her trial trip with 30 gers and 25 tons 
of freight on board, penetrating solitudes in which the 
smoke of a steamer had never before been seen. Mr. 
Blanchard was on board, and by his invitation, the cele- 
brated Indian chief, Cornplanter, came on board, when 
the boat reached his village, with his whole family, and 
made an excursion up the river to his infinite ye 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Great! great! great! t power!” The 
success of the “ Alleghany” demonstrated the practicability of 
navigating small and rapid rivers by steam, and this kind of 
is now in general use. But the mostim t of Mr. Blanchard’s 
inventions is now to be noticed, viz., his machine for bending 
wood. By the operation of this machine, ship timber of the larg- 
est size can be bent into any desired curve, without breaking its 
longitudinal fibres, while the pressure to which it is subjected in- 
creases its solidity. The timber is first steamed or softened in a 
chemical bath. ce this machine which had received the un- 
qualified approbation of the United States’ government inspectors, 
which created an unparalleled sensation at Paris, obtained the 
unanimous approval of the jury, the first-class silver medal, and 
the sale of the patent right for France for a very large sum. It 
was icularly a in France, because there the natural 
hip lane furnished by the forests had become entirely exhausted. 
The machine also has its important uses in manufacturing fellocs 
of wheels, plough handles, picture frames, curved furniture, etc. 
It has been truly said that the advantages of this invention are be- 

nd the powers of conception, and that it inaugurates a new era 
in shipbuilding. We have thus rapidly in review Mr. 
Blanchard’s principal claims to honor and emolument, reserving 
no room for noting the various honorable testimonials he has re- 
ceived, or the various trials in the way of violations of his patents 
and plagiarisms from his inventions to which, in common with all 
distinguished inventors, he has been <—a He is now in the 
enjoyment of an ample fortune, secured by his own genius. 
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GOLD IN AFRICA, 

According to a newspaper published in Algiers, France will be 
henceforth richer in gold mines than any other country in the 
world, for while the spirit of adventure seeks this precious metal at 
a distance, in California, Australia and Guiana, it neglects the 
inexhaustible resources of this mineral offered by the whole of Sa- 
hara. The Touaregs, who inhabit this country, which, by the way, 
is far less a desert and far more easily approached than it is gen- 
erally supposed to be, in the month of January last offered the 
French government the friendship and services of the tribe for the 


_ protection of caravans coming to trade with or to pass into Soudan. 


They offered in exchange for French products, ivory, peltry, per- 
fumes, wax and gold dust. Mr. Herbrugger quotes the following 
passage from the Berber historian Ebn-Khaldoun : “ A trustworthy 
man of Sedjelmesa, states that in the country of Kaskas, among 
the blacks, the Sultan Djata, the successor of Monsa-Moussa, sold 
the celebrated block regarded as one of the rarest treasures of the 
sovereign of Mailli. It weighed 20 quintals just as it was taken 
from the mines.” Something of a nugget! Now we really hope 
that the colonists of Algeria will not go mad about gold-digging. 
The cultivation of the soil, particularly a soil as fertile as that of 
Algeria is represented to be, will prove far more remunerative than 
digging and delving after gold. Many a New England husband- 
man has bitterly lamented his abandonment of the old homestead 
in pursuit of the yellow mirage of California. If gold were as easily 
obtained as the sanguine expect, it would be a drug in the market. 
It is purchased at the sacrifice of health, happiness and life. Noth- 
ing is more delirious and mad than the gold fever. California lies 
at our doors. Each man has a gold mine in his profession or his 
trade, if he choose to work it; and the same resolution, energy, 
toil and self-denial which extract the precious metal from the 
bowels of the earth, would yield the equivalent of gold, if directed 
in other channels. It is not the desire of wealth, but the fatal haste 
to be rich, that works so much woe in our age and generation. 


+ 


Oroan Grinpers.—These peripatetic nuisances are again 
painfully prevalent. They have been hybernating, but are now 
coming out remarkably strong, in company with cracked fiddles, 
tamborines, hurdy-gurdies, and ridiculous little monkeys with 
dingy red frocks and Kossuth hats. Viva la musica! 
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Cooxtne witHout Fire.—The Scientific American tells us 
about a way of cooking without fire by means of quicklime and 
water. The next improvement will be eating without food. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. John Pintard, Esq., of New York, has three chairs which 
belonged to the first United States Congress. 

++. The National Intelligencer says Everett’s Washington 
oration is already a part of the literature of the country. 

-++» Mile. Vestvali has returned to the United States after a 
most triumphant campaign in Mexico. 

+++» The Princess Royal of England will be married to Prince 
Frederick of Prussia some time in the coming year. 

-++» Miss Frederica Bremer is living in the neighborhood of 
Stockholm very quietly, engaged in writing a new work. 

+++» Bayard Taylor will leave this country in July for a tour 
n the northern part of Europe. 

++. They are going to erect a great hotel in London on the 
site lately occupied by Covent Garden Theatre. 

++» Madame de Sevigne tells us of a holy man who cheated 
at cards for the benefit of his favorite charity. 

+++» The Chinese say that every man is the architect of his 
own fortune, because character is fate. 

+++» The ball of the waiters of the Metropolitan Hotel, N. Y., 
is described in England among the fashionable doings here. 

+++. The amount of precious metals received at the United 
States mint during the last year was $56,151,902. 

+++» A “new charter for the city of New York” has come to be 
an annual occurrence in the Albany legislature. 

+++» A Frenchman says in 200 years America will be on a par 
With some European States. Patronizing ! 

+++» Some “confounded foreigner,” says, “look on each rail- 
way as a loaded pistol aimed at your head.” 

‘++. James says Rumor ought to be painted not only with a 
hundred tongues but with a huge magnifying glass. 

+++» A whale sixty feet long, worth $250, lately went ashore 
off Currituck, N. C., and Abraham Baum secured him. . 

-++» Alpheus J. Lyman, a Hartford schoolmaster, was lately 
fined $29 70 for brutally whipping a pupil. 

+++» Barnum told the court in New York that he had been 
Squeezed perfectly dry, but invited another turn of the screws. 

+++» The shipping of Coolics from China is a new form of the 
slave-trade. How coolly it is done ! 

+++» Sarah Hayeraft, who murdered a man in St. Louis, is to 
be imprisoned for twenty-five years—not hanged. 

‘+++ The French have not got over the excitement consequent 
on the birth of “that blessed baby” yet. __ 

-+++ To be obliged to wear an overcoat in the “ merrie month 
of May,” is particularly pleasant and refreshing. 

+++» It isn’t too late yet to set out trees by the roadside, and 
thus earn the thanks of posterity. 


THE OF NEW YORK. 

The legislature of New York has been making inquiries into 

the condition of the poorer classes of the city of New York, and 
the report already presented comprises details sufficiently painful 
to every philanthropic heart. It is stated that in 22 districts there 
are not less than 1200 tenements, the smallest of which contains 
ten families. In one house there were 112 families, the greater 
part having eight or ten members each. In a building in the 13th 
ward, there is a house with 96 separate rooms, occupied by 146 
families, the whole forming a mass of 577 individuals. The in- 
mates are crowded together without distinction of age or sex, 
malady or health, if health can be maintained in a pestilential 
atmosphere, deprived of sun and air. Of course, such places are 
the abodes of the most abject misery, the hot-beds of disease and 
vice. 
It is not our intention, however, to enlarge upon the revolting 
details of this misery, but to remark upon the commentary of the 
New York “Courrier des Etats Unis,” a French paper. That 
journal says :—“ Such is the picture. However repulsive it may 
appear, however exaggerated it may be thought, the colors are un- 
happily far from being overloaded. The mysteries of European 
capitals are nothing, in fact, compared with those comprised in cer- 
tain quarters of the haughty and superb New York. Nowhere 
does misery wear a more ignoble or repulsive aspect ; nowhere is 
the descent, down which it glides from misfortune to abjection, 
more irresistible. Nowhere, also, we assert, are the disinherited 
classes abandoned to such an extent to their fate.” 

Can it be possible that the French editor asserts that the mise- 
ries of his own capital are surpassed by those of New York? Has 
he forgotten those villanous faubourgs of Paris, where the most 
hideous destitution and the most hideous crime reproduce each 
other constantly? Or is there no faith in statistics—no reliability 
in journalists—no truth in travellers who have described scenes 
that we dare not even sketch? That there are wretchedness, 
squalid destitution, vice and disease, accumulated in certain locali- 
ties of New York, we cannot deny—such things are incidental to 
the life of every great city; but that these evils surpass those of 
the great European capitals— of Paris and of London, for irstance, 
—we can never be made to believe. 

But when the writer speaks of the abandonment of the wretched 
to their fate, and intimates that socicty is indifferent to it, and 
inactive with regard to it, he palpably consults his prejudices 
rather than his convictions, or his knowledge of facts. Can it be 
possible that he is ignorant of the strenuous and constant efforts 
made to ameliorate the condition of the depraved and destitute ? 
Has he never heard of the Five Points’ mission and its success ? 
Has he never noted the action of the various charitable societies 
with which New York abounds ? 

New York deserves the name of “imperial” for nothing more 
than for the munificence of her charities. In no city of the world 
is the golden law of Christianity—‘ love thy neighbor as thyself” 
—more steadfastly acted up to. The public and private charity 
ef New Yorkers, as well as their boundless hospitality, is pro- 
verbial. The peculiar position of the city, its commercial charac- 
ter, its vast extent, attract to it naturally a larger amount of the 
waifs of humanity than any other city in the United. States. 
Hence it has its full share of human misery as well as human 
prosperity. But that this misery is suffered to multiply itself, un- 
checked, is untrue—as untrue as the assertion that the distress and 
destitution exceed that of the great European capitals. Possibly, 
legislative wisdom may devise some plan for a general reform and 
improvement of the destitute classes; but that they receive no 
care and no thought, is a loose and random assertion, unworthy 
of an intelligent journalist. 


+ > 


ImpRovEMENTS Arms.—The War Department at Wash- 
ington has been manufacturing, at the different armories, a rifle 
musket far superior to any of the small arms now in use. The 
barrel of this new weapon is but 40 inches in length, with a calibre 
of 0 48 of an inch, and has three decreasing grooves cut in it, with 
sights graduated from 100 to 1000 yards. The locks are adapted 
to the use of Maynard’s patent primers, which are regarded as 
greatly superior to the old percussion priming. The ball, on the 
Minié plan, weighs 497 grains. The new piece is one quarter of a 
pound lighter than the old one, and requires but one-half the charge. 


+ > 


Trovusite rrom Francs.—The Richmond Dispatch says: 
“Tt is believed that the cmpetor of France would willingly turn 
his victorious arms to this hemisphere, and attempt to humble 
America as well as Russia.” We cannot believe it—and for this 
simple reason. Louis Napoleon has lived in America, and if he 
has not learned to love, he has at least learned to fear it. He 
knows our resources and our spirit, and that the starred and 
striped flag of our Union never has been, and never can be 
humbled in the dust. 

Harp To Crepit.—A story is going the rounds, that a gen- 
tleman in Iberville parish, Louisiana, shot a strange bird as large 
as a turkey, in the craw of which he found nine hundred dia- 
monds, worth over $15,000. ‘“‘ Evidently a foreign fowl,” says 
the story. Wasn’t it a French canard? 


Tuxory axp Practics.—A preacher in London says that 
the world will come to an end in 1865. Yet this gentleman has 
just signed a lease for nineteen years for the house he occupies. 
Comment is superfluous. 


» 


Ax epp Norroy.—At a French ball lately, a man came in 
dressed as a bottle of champagne! We should say that the indi- 
vidual was disguised in liquor. 


r the upper part of the city, which illustrates the present. 


FRANKLIN PRESENTED AT THE FRENCH COURT. 

Another of our series of large national pictures, designed ex- 
pressly for our “ Pictorial” by Billings, and engraved by Andrew, 
occupies the whole ot pages 312 and 313, of the present number. 
It depicts an event well worthy of commemoration by art, the 
presentation of Benjamin Franklin at the Court of France—the 
first American minister accredited to a European government. 

The artist has entered fully into the spirit ot the scene—he has 
given us accurate portraits of the good-natured and unfortunate 
Louis XVL., with his lovely queen, Maria Antoinette, surrounded 
by a court dazzling in attire, and refined to the highest degree in 
manners. He has indicated also the splendid appointments of 
the royal saloon—its rich tapestries and gorgeous drapery and 
gilded pannel work. But the eye turns from the courteous mon- 
arch, from the beauty of his queen, from the splendor of the 
court—to gaze upon that vensrable figure advancing, attired in 
the humble dress of the citizen of a republic. Near the queen, a 
maid of honor turns away, shocked at the disregard of etiquette 
manifested by the strange plenipotentiary—while the courtiers are 
gazing curiously on the novel spectacle. Yet the character and 
genius of Franklin were then so well known that he inspired re- 
spect even in the artificial atmosphere of a court. His unshaken 
fideliry to his country, his scientific discoveries, his statesmanship, 
his age, his wit, his humor, his genuine manhood commanded 
universal respect. 

Lord Chatham had characterized him as “One whom all 
Europe held in high estimation for his knowledge and wisdom ; 
who was an honor, not to the English nation, but to humanity.” 
He had been in France since 1776, but not at first in an official 
capacity. He had been everywhere received in private with every 
demonstration of respect and admiration. The loveliest ladies in 
France had gathered round him whenever he appeared in society. 
At the French Academy, Voltaire received him in his arms. In 
1778 he had the happiness of concluding the first treaty of these 
United States with a foreign power. As soon as he had received 
his credentials as minister, he was presented at court, and the 
event caused a sensation throughout Europe. Little perhaps, did 
even Franklin dream that the star of those sovereigns who avcord- 
ed him so generous a welcome as the representative of his coun- 
trymen, would so soon set in blood. The wisest cannot fore- 
shadow the vicissitudes of empires. 

> 
TIFLIS, GEORGIA. 

On page 316, we give a view of the city of Tiflis, the capital of 
Georgia, in Asiatic Russia. The river which is seen flowing past 
it. darkened here and there by a boat or raft, and spanned by an 
adjacent bridge, is the Koor. In the foreground is a group of 
Tartars with their horses. Along the river side are many noble 
buildings of a semi-oriental character, while spires and pinnacles 
are artistically combined in the architectural mass in the middle 
portion of the picture. Beyond, the land rises in a bold slope, 
the crest and sides of which are covered with heavy military 
works of defence. The whole scene has a strong individual char- 
acter. The population of Tiflis is estimated at about 50,000. It 
stands in a narrow valley, and is strongly defended by admirably 
planned fortifications. On the river bank, in the old quarter of 
the town, are numerous Armenian churches and large caravanse- 
ries ; this quarter is chiefly occupied by the Armenians, who al- 
most monopolize the trade of the place. Contrasting strongly 
with this quarter, which typifies the past, is the Russian quarter, in 
Here all 
the improvements incidental to modern civilization are noticeable. 
The streets are broad and airy, and lined with noble buildings— 
there are broad squares tastefully laid out, and the government 
offices and military quarters are built on a liberal plan. The Rus- 
sians have also established schools, and in fact, in every way im- 
proved the place since it fell into their hands. It is the capital 
city of all Russian Trans-Caucasia. It contains several mosques, 
a German Protestant chapel, a French and German hotel, and a 
flourishing establishment for hot bathing, which yields a large 
revenue to the Russian government. 


MARRIAGES. 

In this city. by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James G. Thompson to Miss Phila A. 
Baxter; by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Henry V. Ward, Eeq., of Baltimore, to Miss Caro- 
line M. Reynolds; by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Le Preleit Drake to Miss Mary L. 
Moyes; by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. William T. Cottle to Miss Rebecca M.C Smith; 
by Kev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Almon Ainsworth to Miss Fanny M. -—At 
Koxbury, by Kev. Dr. Putnam. Mr. Richards Bradley, of Brattleboro’, Vt., to 
Miss Sarah A. W. Merry.— At Quincy, by Kev. Mr. Rice, Mr. Isaiah White, Jr. 
to Miss Mary Josselyn.—At Dedham, by Rev. Mr. Clark, of Canton, Mr. Wm. 
H. Mason to Miss Mary L Gardner, of Boston.—At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. 
Patch, Mr. Thomas Chadwick to Miss Ruth Woodfin.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. 
Dadmun, Mr. Henry L. Wetherbee, of Kirby, Vt., to Miss Emeline 8. Wright. 
—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Fiske, Mr. Exoch C. Tappan to Miss Sarah B. 
Hunt.— At Holden, Mr. L. C. Drury to Miss Maria Stratton. 

DEATHS. 

In this city, Mr. Tisdale Harlow, Jr., 22; Mrs. Eliza Smith, wife of B. Porter 
Chamberlain, Esq., of Salem, 51; Mrs L. Carruth, 37; Mrs. Sarah Edes, 
98; Mr. Marcus Howe, 68, Miss Martha T. Watkins, 22; Mr. Daniel G. Sulli- 
van. 27; Mr. Samuel B. Mannirg. 60; Mrs. Charlotte A. Cutter Morse, 67.— 
At Uhelses, Mr. Daniel Powars, 57: Mrs. Abby W. Conner, 28.—At Malden, 
Mr. William Nichols, 64 —At West Cambridge, Widow Nancy Hill, 90 —At 
Woburn, Mr. William Winn, 72 — At Quiucy. Mr. Charles Francie Savil, 39.— 
At Salem, Widow Mehitabie ture, 81; Capt. John Hovey, 77; Widow Sally 
Bott, 76; Mies Priscilla Glover.71; Widow Mary Moore, 71; Mr. Paul K. Brown, 
72.—At Milton, Mrs. Martha Stanley. 77.— At ZJouth Danvers, Mrs. Abigail C. 
King, 70: Miss Eanice 8) monds, of Salem, 57.—At Gloucester, Miss Elien Me 
Gwire. 23; Mrs. Charlotte P. Hodgkins, 64.— At Newbu Mrs. Emily A. 
Amber, 38.— At New Bedford, Mr. James Tripp, 48.— At North Fairhaven, Mr. 
Nathan Wilcox, 85.— At Lanesboro’, Mr. Laban Lasseil, 36. 


Ballon’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


gratis. 
*,* One of Picroriat, and one Fiae oF oun 
when taken One person, one year. t 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HARVEST-TIME. 


BY MRS. ROBERT = CROMBIE. 
Full sheaved on the harvest-field 
Stand the golden shocks of grain ; 
Full numbered in pride and strength, 
Are the reapers on the plain ; 
For summer has gone to rest. 
And autumn has come again. 


And many the harve:t-maids stand, 
With lips all pouting red,— 

With winning smiles that lead you 
As a little child is led, 

And beating hearts, whose sinlessness 
To sinlessness is wed. 


Soft flutter their snow white vests, 

In the bracing autumn air, 
Disclosing forms of beauty 

Than a sculptor’s dream more fair, 
And bands of the golden wheat 

Are wreathed in their flowing hair. 


And what though their matchless hands 
Be browned in the harvest sun? 

What though their tender limbs 
Toil on till the work be done? 

Think you those reapers strong 
Care less for the hearts they have won? 


And matrons staid with age are there, 
And silver-haired old men, 
Boasting the days of eld, 
‘Lane untiring strength of limb, when 
They were foremost in the field, 
Who never shall reap again. 


No more shall the summer sun kiss 
Those sheaves of beaded gold; 

No more in their pride and strength 
Shall the stalks stand manifold ; 

No more shall the wild wind’s love 
To their bended heads be told. 


For fall many the reapers stand, 

And their sickles are keen ; 
Low shall the yellow grain lie, 

And the flowers that blush between, 
For autumn has come again, 

And withered the summer green. 


Carefully ‘neath the brown, brown roof, 
Whose eaves drip down in spring, 

Shall the laden wain and sturdy ox 
The golden harvest bring; 

And over it in peace 
Shall the twittering swallows sing. 


And then at the close of day, 
When the harvest work is done, 
And tieecy clouds are wreathed 
In the smnile of the setting sun, 
Shall the flush and glowing reapers, 
And the blooming maidens come: 


And unto Gop, the highest, 

Shall the voice be raised in prayer, 
In blessings manifold, 

For his mercies and his care,— 
For his watchful guidance, 

Which extendeth everywhere! 


{Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


THE GOVERNESS. 


BY JOHN I. DASLBY. 


We read stories of the ill-treatment governesses meet with in 
Engiand, and virtuously shudder, and feel proud that we are not 
so hard-hearted. It would be well if, before censuring our neigh- 
bors, we looked a little closer at our own faults. 

In a tenement lodging in C—— Street, New York, I first saw 
Ellen Bird. She was watering a little rose-bush that was making 
ineffectual attempts to grow in the hot atmosphere of June. I 
afterwards became acquainted with her and learnt her history. Her 
father had had an immense fortune, and lost it all by speculating. 
Worn out by disappointment and anxicty, he died, leaving his 
wife and daughter nothing. A rich relation placed Ellen at a 
boarding-school to educate her for a teacher. It was all he could 
do, he said. To be sure, he had a great house, and many ser- 
vants, and @ country-scat, but it was, at least, all he would do. 
She returned to her mother, after two years, to support both by 
her exertions. 

“O what a life a governess leads! A servant's is felicity com- 
pared to it. Do you know, my dear madam, that if you get angry 
with your cook and give her a “good scolding,” she will leave 
you, especially if she is a good cook? But who ever heard of a 
governess giving warning? They are “too happy” to get em- 
ployment on any terms, for there are scores of young women who 
will be glad to take her place if she gives herself airs. 

Well, at this time, there was not in all the neighborhood a bet- 
ter girl, a prettier girl, a more loving, dutiful daughter than Ellen 
Bird. She would often nurse her mother the greater part of the 
night, and then be up early to take her long walk to the very 
other end of the city. One morning, when it had been raining 
hard, she wet her feet badly in a little pool in front of a grocer’s 
shop. The shopkeeper happened to be standing at the door, and 
invited her in to dry her shoes. Thus sprang up a little intimacy 
between them, and she would often step into the store for the same 
purpose, for, to tell a homely truth, her shoes, well nigh worn out, 


were far from waterproof, and where was a poor governess to get 
new ones? The grocer was the only acquaintance, besides my- 
self, that Ellen had. He always had a kind word for her. Nor 
did Ellen fail to ask him after the child that had broken its arm, 
or how his wife was, and other little queries. 

“A hard life hers,” the man would say to some customer, as 
Eilen left the store. 

‘Not hard at all,” answered Mrs. Flanagan, the washerwoman. 
“ Put her over a wash-tub for five or six hours, and see how she 
would bear it.” 

“You don’t know all,” he replied. And he was right. 

Mrs. Henshaw, to whose house Ellen was going that morning, 
was a little out of spirits, and ready to take offence at anything 
Ellen might do. The very dress of the governess displeased her 
—it was too plain. 

“T really wish you would dress better,” she began in a queru- 
lous tone. “Are you ready with those quadrilles for Lucy to 
practise ?” 

“T am very sorry, ma’am, but I have been so much engaged ; I 
have so little time to spare.” 

“Well, Miss Bird, if you have such pressing engagements, I 
suppose I shall have to engage a new—” 

“QO, ma’am,”’ faltered Ellen, “I am too happy to be employed 
by you. I—I certainly will have them ready by to-morrow.” 

Poor thing! She spoke the truth. She was too happy to be 
employed by Mrs. Henshaw. 

“Well, I will excuse you this time. Ah, I think you said, 
when we engaged you, that you could teach Italian.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Ellen, looking more cheerful. 

“ Lucy is to learn. I shall expect you to teach her without any 
increase of pay. I cannot afford to give any more.” 

Poor Ellen’s face fell. She had anticipated that the increased 
employment would bring increased salary. 

“If you object, of course I must find some other teacher, who 
will include Italian, at no more than your present salary,” said 
Mrs. Henshaw. 

What could Ellen do? Her mother was very sick, and needed 
all the comforts she could give her. Of course, she was “too 
happy” to teach Italian without further remuneration, as Mrs. 
Henshaw said she could not give her any more. I happen to 
know that on that very day Mrs. Henshaw discharged a coach- 
man, who was not handsome enough to suit her, and hired another 
at an increase of wages which would have supported Ellen and 
her mother for a month. 

When Ellen returned home that night—she had been to five or 
six houses first, and walked at least twenty miles,—she found her 
mother very weak, and a doctor, who was called in, could give 
her no hope. Her mother, he said, could live but a few days. 
She had to practise the quadrille that night, as she had promised 
Mrs. Henshaw. But could she play that gay music in the house 
of death, and disturb the slumber—perhaps the last earthly sleep— 
of her mother? The very thought shocked her. 


There was no alteration in her parent when, with a heart, O! 
so sad and heavy, she set forth.upon her morning walk. The 
grocer saw how sad she was as she passed his door. He had 
heard, during the night, of her mother’s sickness. Ho, too, was 
sad, for the child that had broken its arm was dead. “ Better 
not tell her now,” he thought; “she has her own sadness.” 

“You are full ten minutes behind your time,” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, pettishly. 

“I am very sorry, but my mother is very sick—dying, the doc- 
tor says,” replied Ellen, bursting into tears. 

“ Dying ?—that is unfortunate. But you should remember the 
value of punctuality. Well, do not wait any longer. Lucy is 
dying to begin her quadrille.” 

“JT am very sorry, ma’am, but I could not run through them 
last night when my mother was so ill.” 

“Of course, I consider that, but you promised me. A young 
lady of your occupation ought to keep her promises at any sacri- 
fice.” 

“T could not disturb my mother,” said Ellen, appealingly. 

“T excuse you this once, since your mother is dying, but don’t 
let it happen again. You are, at least, ready to commence Lucy’s 
Italian this morning ?” 

“Unluckily I forgot to bring my grammar. I suppose Lucy 
has one.” 

“Mr. Henshaw says he can’t be at the expense of buying books 
for you to teach Lucy with. He expects you to furnish them.” 

Ellen, of course, had to say that her books were at Lucy’s ser- 
vice. Thus her life was passed. All the ladies whose daughters 
she taught were not so unfeeling as Mrs. Henshaw, but none of 
them had any sympathy with her situation, and every one was 
fully as exacting. 

That evening her mother was much worse. The neighbors said 
that, during the day, she had been delirious. Was it her duty to 
disturb her with the gay notes? She thought not. It would be 
better to lose the situation than forget her duty as a daughter. 
The next day, Mrs. Henshaw heard of a governess who not only 
taught Italian for the same terms as -Ellen, but included German 
also. Ellen was, therefore, dismissed. She did not care much, 
for she could now stay longer in the morning with her mother. 
She spent now all her time at home in soothing the death-bed of 
her mother, hardly allowing herself any time for sleep. So worn 
_out was she by continual watching, and so occupied with the dread 
anxiety about her parent’s health, that she did not notice the de- 

parture of the kind crocer, and that another man, gruff and repul- 
sive, had taken his place. 

Her mother died in about a week, and Ellen began to feel the 
loss of her friend. She was all alone in the world. A letter 
sent to her rich relatiom had brought back a cool response recom- 


mending her to work hard and keep a good character. Work 
hard! In a few days she was delirious with a fever, brought on 
by exhaustion and grief. Whon she recovered, all her pupils had 
procured new teachers, Then there was all the work of procur. 
ing new pupils to be gone through. Advertising took away all 
her slender funds. The only place she obtained was soon lost, for 
her employer made dishonorable proposals to her. 

One cold November evening, an east wind was making every 
one feel uncomfortable, and most of all Ellen, who sat shivering 
in her desolate room, bending over the place where the fire ought 
to have been, and trying to fancy herself warmer for it. She was 
thinking sadly that she had no money to buy coals or food—that 
the next day her landlord would turn her out of the room. Sho 
was wondering what she should do then—whether it would bo 
best to apply again to the rich relation. Best !—it was the only 
thing she could do. She had made many vain attempts to get 
employment, but had failed everywhere. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! A heavy step was mounting the lower 
stairs. Ellen did not heed it. It came higher. She wondered 
drearily whether it was her landlord come a day toosoon. Higher 
and higher came the feet, and paused at herdoor. Rat, tat! 
sounded the door, hit, it would seem, by sturdy, vigorous knuckles, 
Ellen started, and said, ‘“‘ Come in!” 

In came the grocer, her friend. .Not in mealy clothes, with the 
great white apron and paper hat he used to wear. No; he was 
dressed like a gentleman. A great pity he had not fine manners 
as well as fine clothes, for he had the Aeart of a gentleman—of a 
true gentleman, that is. 

“Tam come,” said he, bashfully, “to get you to teach my 
children.” 

Ellen did not understand him, she thought. 

“To teach your children ?” 

“Yes, miss. I have now some property; a rich relation left 
me all his fortune, and my wife thinks we ought to have our chil- 
dren educated.” 

“ Yes,” said Ellen, as if in a dream. 

“ And if you will come and live with us and take care of them, 
and be one of the family like, we shall take it very kindly of you.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Ellen, “that I am to be your children’s 
governess, and to live with you?” 

“ Yes, miss, if you will; and if five handred dollars will satisfy 
you, wife told mo to tell you she would heartily welcome you, and 
that is all about it.” 

While delivering this speech, the grocer had been rolling his 
hat over and over in his hands, and in his satisfaction at having 
safcly delivered his message, he crushed the hat entirely. His 
confusion at this misfortune restored Ellen to her senses. She 
joyfully accepted his offer. Then they had a short conversation, 
in which he explained how his good fortune had cometo him. A 
distant relation of whom he had never heard before had died in- 
testate, and there were no other heirs. As soon as the estate was 
settled, and he was sure that he was so rich, the thought of the 
poor governess came into his head. He had heard of her misfor- 
tunes, and determined to make her happy. If you had seen 
Ellen six months afterwards, you would have seen that he had 
performed his intentions. Truly the pleasure that his goodness 
to her gave him, wae greater than he felt when he heard the news 
of his great fortune. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Courrsuir AND Marriace: or, The Joys and Sorrows of American Life. ai 
Mrs. Canotins Les Hentz. Phila.: B. Peterson. 1856. 12mo. pp- 
This volume comprises some of the lamented Mrs. Hentz’s best stories, in- 

cluding the famous “ Mob Cap” and the “ Pedler.”’ A most readable book, 

and one that will have a vast circulation. For sale by Fetridge & Co. 


Lerrars or Lapy Marr Wortiey Mowracus. Edited by Mrs. Saran J. Haus. 
New York: Mason Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 408. 

Tho Lady Montague enjoys a reputation as a letter-writer as as 
that of Madame de Sevigne. her letters have not hitherto been accessible to the 
mass of readers. They are now presented in a neat and commodious form, 
and their wit, remy oy Agee elegance of style will be enjoyed by thousands. 
For sale by Fetridge & Co. 

SkerouEes AND ADVENTURES IN MADEIRA, PORTUGAL, AND THE ANDALUSIAS OF 
Spain. By the author of “ Daniel Webster and his Contemporaries.”” New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 445. 

A very pleasant account of scenes rather out of the line of the ordinary 
tourist. The sketches of Madeira, and of the Alhambra, are particularly in- 
teresting. The whole book is excellently done. For sale by Redding & Co. 


anp CaList For Schools and Families. By Carasnins E. 

Bercuss. New York: Harper & Brother. 1856. 18mo. pp. 251. 

A handsome and liberally illustrated little volume, explaining, in the first 
place, the structure of the human system and the laws of health, and then 
presenting a system of calisthenic exercises, so 47 and well described, on 
no teacher is required. A book that will do, in humble phrase, world 
good. For sale by Redding & Co. 


A Lapy’s Ssconp Journey RounD Tax Wortp. By Ipa New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 500. 

Those who have read the “ Lady's Journal Round the World ” from the 
same pen, will need no urging to induce them to purchase the present volume. 
It is admirably written, and even the sceves are rendered interesting by being 
presented from a new point of view. Much of the book is occupied by deecrip- 
tions of American localities. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tan Teacuer. By Jacon Apporr. With Engravings. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 853. 

This book is intended to set forth a system of arrangements for the organi 
gation and management of a school based on the agency of moral influence. 
The views of the author are sound and convincing, and expressed with 

urity of language. Every one entering on the task of teaching and govert- 
Ge the young should have acopy. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tax Parosopny or THE Weatuer, AND A Guips ro Caanazs. By T. B. 
Burisr. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. . pp. 401. 
Everybody talks about the weather. but few understandingly. We advise 

all who desire to have some sound knowledge of its variations, and 

as hy s dotiueet, to purchase this very interesting treatise. For sale by Red- 

ding 

Tax Russ or tur Durcn A History. By Joun Morisr. 8 
vols. 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we welcome this noble history, destined to 
take a high rank omeng the solid productions of American literature. The 
rise and grandeur of the Batavian republic form an historical phenomenoD 
worthy of being studied from every point of view. From that republic, wi 
its triumphs and its glories, flowed influences 6f which all modern civil 4 
is sensible. Mr. Motley has written its story in beautiful language; while 

Jevation of his philosophical views, the evidences of research and impartiality 

which meet us on every page, are worthy of the h’ 


t commendation. 


author made his debut as a writer of romance; but his early production, 
though creditable, gave no evidence of that power and brilliancy which 
matured ro has here presented. This valuable work may be ob 
Redding & Co. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

There are over 2000 newspapers in the United States, or twice 
as many as in all the world beside. Rev. Mr. Mason, at the 
Isle of Shoals, has to pull teeth, file saws, repair clocks, and do 
his own bell-ringing. He is a Presbyterian, but is sustained by 
that good old society for “ propagating the gospel among the In- 
dians,” which is under Unitarian auspices. —— The New York 
Freeman’s Journal is convinced that the Catholie Bishop O’Reil- 
ley, of Hartford, took passage on board the missing steamer 
Pacific. —— John Gilpin, celebrated by Cowper, had a personality, 
as an individual once lived who performed the feats of horseman- 
ship attributed to the heroin the poet’s tale. —— A grant of $1000 
per annum has been made to the Wisconsin Historical Society by 
the State. —— A shoemaker at Lowestoff suddenly dropped down 
dead from excitement at unexpectedly meeting his son in the 
streets after his return from the Crimea. He had known of his 
return, but came upon him suddenly, and for a while did not 
know him. —— At latest dates from St. Paul, Minnesota, land 
warrants were selling at from $1 10 to $1 15 per acre. Warrants 
of one hundred and sixty acres were scarce, and commanded the 
highest price. —— Artificial teeth are now made with a gutta per- 
cha base. The strength, elasticity and lightness of this material, 
together with the ease and comfort with which it is said it may be 
worn, as well as the life-like feeling it must impart to the tongue, 
would seem to render it an admirable article for dental struc- 
tures. —— The City Council of Savannah has voted an appropri- 
ation of $25,000 for the removal of obstructions in the passage of 
vessels up to that city, known as the “ Knoll.’’——— There are to 
be three daily steamboat lines between the cities of New York and 
Albany this season, and one between New York and Troy. —— In 
the time of Ovid, the Euxine was frozen over every winter. The 
Tiber was often frozen over, and snow once lay in Rome for forty 
days. —— Mrs. Julict Fisk was convicted and sentenced to the 
penitentiary, in the Oneida Circuit Court, at Rome, New York, 
for writing threatening letters demanding large sums of money 
from a widowed lady, Mrs. Ferguson, residing at Watervleit, N. 
Y.—— Grace Greenwood—Mrs. Lippincott, of Philadelphia,—is 
at “The Cleveland Water Cure” (Dr. Seeley’s), for the benefit 
of her health. If a piece of white paper be moistened with 
pure otto of roses, the oil will evaporate, leaving no trace, but a 
marked perfume. If, however, it is a mixture, a stain will be left 
on the paper, without odor. This is the scientific mode of testing 
the quality of this article. —— The lighthouse authorized by Con- 
gress to be built on St. Joseph’s Island, Lake Borgne, cannot be 
commenced until the government receives a title to the land re- 
quired for its erection. —— The first minister who preached a ser- 
mon in the English language in any Reformed Dutch Church in 
this country, was the Rev. Archibald Laidlie. He was born 
December 4, 1737, at Kelso, Scotland, studied in the University 
of Edinburgh, and was ordained to the ministry in 1759.—— A 
girl, however fair or beautiful, can walk the streets of Cadiz, alone 
and unprotected, any hour of the night, and without fear of in- 
sult. —— In a short time there will be a line of railroad completed 
from Savannah to Memphis, by which the people of the former 
city will be within forty-eight hours travel of the Mississippi 
River. —— Milton has wrote upwards of fifteen thousand English 
verses, Collins and Gray fifteen hundred each, and Lord Byron 
upwards of seventy thousand verses. —— The patrons of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary are making efforts to raise $150,000, 
for its better endowment, so as to raise the salaries of its profes- 
sors, and build a fire-proof building. —— An advertiser in the New 
York Sun advertises for several females to work on vests, and 
says a good stitcher will be paid $1 per week. —— The memory 
of the 8th of January still exercises a wholesome influence. It is 
not at all surprising John Bull omits all mention of New Orleans 
when he becomes belligerently inclined, in the newspapers. 
There’s always method in John’s boastings. —— Proud Britain 
pays £100,000 a year for the pin-money of one woman, and only 
£30,000 a year for the public education of several million chil- 
dren. —— The subject of establishing a reform school for juvenile 
delinquents is at present engaging the attention of the Ohio 
legislature. 


Frencu Teiescore.—At a recent general reunion of French 
savans at the house of M. Leverrier, much interest was occasioned 
by the famous glass, now nearly finished, to complete which, M. 
Arago obtained from the Chamber of Representatives one hundred 
thousand franes, and by which, said the illustrious astronomer, 
“we shall be able, at last, to sec the moon as we see Montmartre 
from the Boulevard Italien.” 


Rents 1s New Yorx.—The New York Herald says that rents’ 


in that city this year are exorbitantly high, notwithstanding the 
predictions of last year that they would fall twenty per cent. 
Houses that let last May for four hundred dollars are now from 
four hundred and fifty to five hundred; but the rents of stores 
remain about the same. 


Femare Picxroexet-—At a fire, the other day, Mr. Thaxter, 
of the Evening Gazette, felt a hand in his outside pocket. It be- 
longed to a pretty young female, who was in search of the editor’s 
wallet. Of course his gallantry permitted the offender to escape. 


> 


Tne Pactrro.—Little hopes are now entertained of the safety 
of the Pacific, or aay of her crew and passengers. Into how 
many homes does this conviction carry agony ! 


Tas Weatner.—Don’t be beguiled into leaving off warm 
clothes, because summer is at hand. American thermometers 
Play sad tricks. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


;, It is said that the peach crop of New Jersey promises to prove 
arge. 

The next election for president takes place on the first Tuesday 
of November, 1856. 


In New York it was decided recently that a pedestrian has the 
right of pathway in preference to vehicles. 

The bill to extend the right of suffrage to colored citizens, was 
lost in the Wisconsin senate, by a vote of 13 to 6. 

Epes Sargent’s “ Priestess” was produced in New Orleans, by 
Mrs. Hayne. 

A box of plate belonging to Queen Victoria was lately stolen 
from a wagon, while it was on the road from Windsor to Buck- 
ingham palace. 

It is said that Professor Liebig has been offered five thousand 


dollars if he will come over to this country and deliver a course 
of lectures. 


A petition for a new tariff, signed by more than three thousand 
individuals and firms in Montreal, has been presented to the Can- 
adian parliament, and is likely to lead to important results. 

The town of Bernardston, Mass., has accepted the donation of 
$10,000, by the late E. E. Powers, of Georgia, for educational 
purposes in the place, and named the legacy “The Powers’ 
School Fund.” 

Madame de Bodisco has advertised her furniture to be sold at 
auction in Washington, and intends leaving for Evrope. Her 
oe eldest sons are serving the Emperor of Russia as pages of the 

ousehold. 


In the New York District Court, Judge Ingersoll ordered that 
the schooner Falmouth, seized as a slaver, be condemned, togeth- 
er with her cargo. No claim for her was put forward on behalf 
of any party. 

A man in New York State recently failed, and he accounted 
for it by stating that he was robbed of $16,000 in small bills that 
he had in his vest pocket. One creditor inquired the size of a 
vest pocket that would hold that amount in small bills. 

A gentleman who, a few months since, left this vicinity for the 
west, writes home from St. Louis, Mo., that he finds it almost im- 

ossible to obtain a tenement for his family, such is the demand. 
nts in that ci.y, he says, are double what they now are in the 
city of Boston. 

New Orleans has three colored Methodist Episcopal churches, 
and three colored local preachers who are slaves, as are most of 
the 1200 communicants. One is the driver of a dray, another a 
carpenter, and the third a porter in a wholesale coffee store. Over 
all is a white pastor, appointed by the Louisiana Conference. 

The geological survey of Missouri shows “ that the coal beds of 
that State can furnish 100,000,000 tons per annum for the next 
1300 years; and with regard to iron, that there is ore enough of 
the very best quality within a few miles of Pilot Knob and Iron 
Mountains, above he surface of the valleys, to furnish 100,000,000 
tons per annum, of manufactured iron, for the next 200 years.” 


It is stated that 60,000 copies f the Rev. Mr. Caird’s sermon, 
reached before Queen Victoria, on ‘ Religion in Common Life,’’ 
ave been sold; that Mr. Caird has already received the large 

amount of £700 from the publisher, and that it is his intention 
to apply the whole sum to the endowment of the Errol Female’s 
Industrial School. 


The Princeton Press says that two gentlemen, while crossing 
the fields near Rocky Hill, N. J., came in contact with an animal 
which at first they supposed to be a calf. When they approached 
it closely, it set up a growl that convinced them of danger, and 
they beat a very hasty retreat. One of the gentlemen, who had 
seen “bars” in California, is certain this is ‘‘ one of ’em.” 

A patent has been issued to Mr. H. H. Fultz, of Lexington, 
Mississippi, for an improvement in cotton gins—consisting in giv- 
ing the cotton to be ginned a spiral motion in the feed box, over 
the saws, so that the cotton is made to pass from one end of the 
feed box to the other, to present a fresh surface of it to the action 
of the saws as it passes along; also to prevent the staple from be- 
ing cut off by the saws. 

A recent writer says of Cuchares, the great Spanish matador, 
or bull-fighter: “He was the Edwin Forrest of matadors—and 
very popular with the majos, the proper critics of bull fights. He 
was about the same height as the American tragedian, but not of 
such artistically developed proportions. The first time I saw him 
he reminded me of Forrest in the ‘Gladiator’—in manner and 
look.” 

Rev. T. B. Thayer, of the First Universalist Society of Lowell, 
having recently proposed leaving his parish, the society voted to 
raise his salary from $1500 to $2000. When Mr. Thayer was no- 
tified of this action, he returned answer, that he would cheerfully 
renew his engagement, but only on the condition that his salary 
remain at $1500. It is needless to say that his offer was gladly 
accepted. 

The time required for a healthy person to digest boiled rice is 
one hour; sago, an hour and forty-five minutes ; tapioca and bar- 
ley, two hours, new bread, three hours; boiled cabbage, four 
hours ; oysters, two and a half hours; salmon, four hours; veni- 
son chops, one and a half hours ; mutton, three hours ; beef, three 
hours ; roast pork, five and a quarter hours ; raw eggs, two hours; 
soft boiled eggs, eight hours; and contrary to general opinion, 
hard boiled eggs, three and a half hours. 

A pearl of lustrous, rosy tint is sometimes found in the old 
pearl fisheries at the head of the Persian Gulf; but these rose 
pearls are so rare and beautiful, that they are sedulously gathered 
and retained among the jewels of the richest Asiatic princes, and 
are seldom encountered in Europe. So few and inferior are the 
rose tinted pearls that find their es! to European gem dealers, 
that the famous pearl, called the “ blush of the morning” by the 
Persian poets, was almost deemed a creation of fancy. 

The model of Richardson’s atmospheric telegraph, in Washing- 
ton, attracts crowds of curious spectators, to whom the ingenious 
inventor never seems weary of describing his plan of tranaport- 


-ing mails and merchandise all over the country, 4t a rate Of speed 


which sets time and space at defiance, and threatens them with 
utter annihilation. The untiring energy and enthusiasm displ-y- 
ed by Mr. Richardson in his appeals for aid in making a practi- 
cal trial of his invention, are worthy of all praise. 

The Mennonites in this country embrace 400 churches, 250 min- 
isters, and 30,000 members. The Winebrennerians have 6 elders, 
130 preachers, 198 churches, 415 preaching stations, and 17,500 
members. The Orthodox Friends have church accommodations 
for 287,073 ms. The Unitarians number about 260 congre- 
gations, and 33,000 members. The Swedenborgians rate about 
3000. The Universalists have 828 churches; 640 ministers, and 
50,000 members. 
synagogues, 65. 


Roman Catholics, about 3,000,000. Jewish 


Foreign Ftems. 


There are indications of bad feeling between Russia and 
Austria. 


A new street in Paris has already been named Rue du Prince 


| Imperial. 


Germany is at present almost equally divided between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

The epicures of Paris have recently taken to horse-flesh as an 
article of food, and one can already sec signs like this, in the shops 
in the suburbs of that city—‘‘ Good horse-meat for sale.” 

The citizens of Dublin have presented a silver shield to Sir 
Edward Blakeney, the gallant general who for so many years filled 
hae naa and often arduous post of commander of the forces 
in Ireland. 


Edinburgh, with a population of 161,000, only cast 4215 votes 
at the recent election of a member of Parliament, to fill the seat 
made vacant by Macaulay. Mr. Black, the great publisher, was 
returned. 


At Middlesborough-on-Tees, Engiand, there exists a singular 
freak of nature—‘a boy with a real tail.” He is about four 
months old, and in good health. He has a perfect caudal appen- 
dage, four or five inches in length. 

The greatest clothing establishment in the world is that of M. 
Godillot, in Paris. It employs sixty-six sewing machines, kept 
in motion by a steam engine of nine horse power, and which sewed 
all the overcoats for the Crimean army. 

A bookseller of Southampton, England, was lately fined five 
shillings for selling a newspaper onthe Sabbath. The magistrate, 
in pronouncing sentence, remarked that by the terms of the Eng- 
lish law (Stat. Charics II. and William III.) nothing could be 
sold on the Sabbath but milk and mackerels. 


—— om 


Sands of Gold. 


Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried. —Shak- 
speare. 

.-.. Speaking much is a sign of ig» for he that is lavish 
in words, is a niggard in deeds.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

.-.. Let those who would affect singularity with success, first 
determine to be very virtuous, and they will be sure to be very 
singular.— Colton. 

---. Such as thy words are, such will thy affections be es- 
teemed ; and such will thy deeds as thy affections, and such thy 
life as thy deeds.—Socrates, 


... Things change so rapidly that much of our knowledge 
and skill soon becomes inapplicable, and is rapidly forgotten.— 
Wigglesworth. 


.-.. Never join with your friend when he abuses his horse or 
his wife, unless the one is about to be sold, and the other to be 
buried.— Colton. 

.... Men’s happiness springs mainly from moderate troubles, 
which afford the mind a healthful stimulus, and are followed by 
a reaction which produces a cheerful flow of spirits.— Wiggles- 
worth. 

.... If the show of anything be good for anything, I am sure 
sincerity is better ; for why does any man dissemble, or seem to be 
that which he is not, but because he thinks it good to have such a 
quality as he pretends to ?— Tillotson. 

.. Nature has concealed at the bottom of our minds talents 
and abilities of which we are not aware. The passions alone have 
the privilege of bringing them to light, and of giving us some- 
times views more certain and more perfect than art could possibly 
produce.—La Rochefoucauld. 


Joker's Budget. 


What kind of braces do ladies prefer? Embraces. 

Why can’t young ladies abstain from kissing babies frantically 
before strangers ? 

Why is a piece of sterile ground like a certain toilet article? 
Ans.—Because it’s bare svil (bear’s oil.) 

Lodgings are so scarce in Australia that men pay a dollar for 
lying in the gutter, and fifty cents extra for resting their heads on 
the curbstone ! 


Punch notices a winc newly advertised as naked Sherry. It 
will probably be recommended to those invalids who have no coats 
to their stomachs. 


Dr. Valentine Mott once said to a graduating class, “ Young 
gentlemen, have two pockets made—a large one to hold the insults 
and a small one for fees.” 


A very excellent lady sought to instruct her grandchild in rela- 
tion to the provident care of Heaven. “Who gives you your 
daily bread?” asked she. “ Dod!” replied the child; “ but uncle 
Peter puts the butter and sugar on!” 

One of our exchanges, in noticing the presentation of a silver 
cup to a contemporary, says :—“ He needs no cup. Hecan drink 
from any vessel that contains liqauor—whether the neck of a bot- 
tle, “r mouth of a demijohn, the spile of a keg, or the bung of a 
barrel.” 


Fame is not universal. An Irish waiter behind Mr. Thacker- 
ay’s chair, in a hotel dining-room at Cincinnati, was overheard to 
say mysteriously to his fellow: “ Bill, that’s the great Mr. Thack- 
er” (sic.) The reply was not unnatural: ‘‘ Who on earth’s the 
great Mr. Thacker ?’ 


—— _ _______} 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devote to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a PAPER FOR THAMILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements aro 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire shcet. which is of Tz MammorTit 
8122, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrival!ed 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is undcr 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 

ly paper in the Union, with the exception of Battou’s PicroaiaL.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


- Any person sending us sizicen subscribers at the last rato, shall receive tho 
Seventeenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Taz Frac or ovr and one copy of Battov’s 
perannum. Published every Sarczpay, by M.M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield &s., Boston, Maas. 
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JAPANESE SILVER AND COPPER COIN. 


JAPANESE CURIOSITIES.—CASCADE IN ICELAND. 

We present herewith engravings representing several gn 
articles which may truly be ates as custoctiien. The first 
group shows us specimens of the gold, silver and copper coins of 

empire. Nos. 1 and 2 are copper coins. All the copper coins 
are perforated with a square hole in the centre. The silver coin 
is oblong in s! , about one inch in length, and three quarters of 
an inch in breadth. It is also stamped with a device and inscri 
tion. No. 3 shows the gold coin. The gold coins current in 
Japan are worth about a dollar each; they are oblong, about half 
an inch Jong, and a quarter of an inch wide. Each piece bears 
upon both sides some curious devices, resembling characters of 

inese writing, and has the appearance of one of the small 
weights used by druggists in compounding medicine. The small- 
est figure in our group of coins is a representation of one of these 
gold pieces. Our third engraving shows a package of forty pieces 
of silver as it appears when opened. The Japanese compass, 
shown in our second engraving, is of exceedingly delicate work- 
manship. It is enclosed in a solid box, and covered over with 
glass. The edges of the box are marked with symbols and char- 
acters, sometimes executed in gold and sometimes in silver. leaf. 
The four cardinal points of the one from which the drawing was 
made was indicated by similar characters, painted in vermilion. 
The compass differs from that in general use in having twenty- 
four points only instead of thirty-two. Each point is marked with 
the s! - of, and named after some animal as goat, dog, cat, rat, 
ete. The compass is so exceedingly delicate that it is a mi 
how it can be used in anything like a rough sea. Many of these 
specimens of Japanese workmanship that we have examined are 
finely executed.—The striking scene depicted in the engraving 


JAPANESE MARINER'S COMPASS. 


below is one of the most romantic in Iceland. Over a huge ledge 
of rocks, the water comes pouring down with a thundering sound, 
the spray passing off in cloud-like strata along the edge of the 
recipice. In the front of the picture is a group of Icelanders, in 
mt of an Icelandic farm-house, preparing to start on a journey. 
The Iceland houses, as the picture shows, are of a very primitive 
form and construction. The walls are of stone, laid up with turf 
and grass, so that the sides are soon covered with verdure. The 
roof is made first of rafters, then overlaid with brushwood, and 
finally neatly finished with green , 8o that in summer these 
dwellings have a very agreeable aspect. They are usually about 
twelve feet high. The Icelanders always travel on horseback. 
Their horses are small, but strong and active. The men use sad- 
dies similar to ours, but the ladies’ saddle is a sort of arm chair, 
with a foot board, on which the rider, sitting sideways, rests her 
feet. As there are no roads sed —s vehicles, timber, - build- 
ing purposes, is carried, as shown in the engraving, b teni 
more pieces to each side of the the 
are suffered to drag on the ground. The cascade we have depict- 
ed is one of a large number. Pliny Miles says:—‘ The Jokulls 
(pronounced Yokull) or mountains covered with perpetual snow, 


LAFTY CASCADE IN ICELAND. 


JAPANESE COIN——FORTY PIECES OF SILVER. 


like the glaciers of the Alps, feed numerous rivers and streams 0 
water that rush with great impetuosity down into the sea. The 
immense mountain near the southeast coast, that goes by the 
names of the Skaptar Jokull, the Vatnar Jokull, and the Orafa 
Jokull, has a base more than 300 miles in circumference, being 
much larger than Mt. Aitna. Sometimes an eruption will take 
— sixty or seventy miles from where the previous one had 
, and viewed from different sides, instead of one vast volcano 

as it is, appears like different mountains. It is on this account 
that different names have been given its different peaks. The 
= known as the Orsefa Jokull is the loftiest mountain in Ice- 
d, rising seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. Seen 
from a vessel sailing along the coast, and viewing it in the clear 
atmosphere of Iceland, it is one of the most magnificent sights in 
the world. The icy peaks glittering in the sunshine contrast 
strongly with deep yawning caverns and black precipices of dark 
volcanic rocks where the snow cannot rest. The violent and rapid 
character of the rivers, and the height and grandeur of the water- 
falls, in this part of Iceland, can be partly imagined when it is 
remembered that on a line of more than a hundred miles of coast, 
this mountain is no place more than fifteen miles from the sea, 
and rises up from two to seven thousand feet. Probably in no 
part of the world, except the west side of the Andes, can as rapid 
and violent rivers be found as on the south coast of Iceland. The 
Thiorsa, one of the largest rivers in the country, takes its rise on 
the glaciers of the western part of Skaptar Jokull, and flows 
southwest a little north of the Heckla, and empties into the Atlan- 
tic. This river is a r stream than the Hudson, and in its 
course of a little more a hundred miles, falls over 2800 feet !’ 
There are several large lakes, of which Myvatn Lake, in the 
northeast, is the largest. This lake is estimated to be about forty 
miles in circumference, and has upwards of thirty islands com- 


posed of lava. 
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